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KEATS’S DEATH AND ‘THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 


In William Michael Rossetti’s brief ‘ Life 
of John Keats’ in the ‘‘ Great Writers ” 
series, it is said (p. 102) :— 

To advert to what Lord Byron wrote about 
Keats having been killed by The Quarterly 
Review is hardly worth while. His first reference 
to the subject is in a letter to Mr. Murray | pub- 
lisher of The Quarterly], dated April 26,1821. In 
this he expressly names Shelley as his informant. 

Owing to the recent publication by the 
present Mr. John Murray of ‘ Lord Byron’s 
Correspondence’ it is now possible to see 
the precise words in which Byron had 
received the information. Shelley thus 
ended a letter to Byron from Pisa dated 
April 16, 1821 :— 

Young Keats, whose ‘ Hyperion’ showed so great 
@ promise, died lately at Rome from the con- 
sequences of breaking a blood-vessel, in paroxysms 
of despair at the contemptuous attack on his 
book in the Quarterly Review (vol. ii., p. 169). 
This was not Shelley’s only definite assertion 


on the matter. Writing again to Byron 
on May 4, he said :— 

The account of Keats is, I fear, too true. Hunt 
tells me that, in the first paroxysms of his dis- 
appointment he burst a blood-vessel; and thus 
laid the foundation of a rapid consumption. 
There can be no doubt but that the irritability 
which exposed him to this catastrophe was a pledge 
of future sufferings, had he lived (ibid., p. 171). 
And on July 16 he followed this with a 
further letter saying :— 

Isend you—as Diomed gave Glaucus his brazen 
arms for those of gold—some verses I wrote on 
the death of Keats—written, indeed, immediately 
after the arrival of the news. . . . I need not 
be told that I have been carried too far by the 
enthusiasm of the moment ; by my piety, and my 
indignation, in panegyric. But if I have erred, 
I console myself by reflecting that it is in defence 
of the weak—not in conjunction with the powerful. 
. . . I have been unwillingly, and in spite of 
myself, induced to notice the attack of the 
Quarterly upon me ; it would have been affectation 
to have omitted the few words in which I allude 
to it. Ihave sought not to qualify the contempt 
from which my silence has hitherto sprung 
(ibid., pp. 177-8). 

‘ Adonais,’ which was printed at Pisa, thus 
was largely affected by The Quarterly 
attacks on the younger poets and Keats 
in particular; and it was written under 
the immediate influence of the belief that 
the original cause of Keats’s illness was 
the attack on ‘ Endymion,’ one of the most 
bitter of them. He put it, indeed, with the 
greatest plainness in the Preface to ‘ Adonais.’ 

W. M. Rossetti sought to dismiss this 
belief by writing :— 

Shelley seems to be the principal authority 
{for the statement that Keats took greatly to 
heart the attacks upon him whether in The 
Quarterly or in Blackwood), and Shelley, unless 
founding upon some adequate information, is 
next to no authority at all. He had left England 
in March, 1818, five months before the earlier 
—printed in August—of these spiteful articles 
(‘ Life,’ p. 101). 

‘“Unless founding upon some adequate 
information ”’—that is the point. Shelley 
speaks with precision at Pisa in April, 
1821, to a correspondent at Ravenna, of the 
circumstances attending the death in Rome 
a little earlier of one whom they both knew, 
and in whom the writer had so much interest 
that he had invited the dead man to be his 
guest at Pisa, but the latter had desired 
to make his stay in Rome. How far The 
Quarterly attacks furnished the cause 
and Keats’s death the effect can never 
now with certainty be said; but the 
additional contemporary testimony on the 
point just made available is certainly worth 
attention. ALFRED ROBBINS, 
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GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
(See 12S. viii. and ix. passim ; x. 45, 184.) 


List oF YorK 
GLASS-PAINTERS. 


1451. John Witton (vide 12 S. viii. 442). 

1453. Robertus Hudson, glasyer. This artist 
either delayed taking up the freedom until long 
after he came of age or, what is more likely, 
he was the son of the Robert Hudson one of the 
workmen to whom John Chamber the elder 
bequeathed 1s. 8d. (vide 12 S. viii. 128). Hudson, 
on the death of his master in 1437, passed into 
the employ of the younger John Chamber, who, 
dying in 1451, left him a similar sum of twenty 
pence. In 1463-4 he was in business for himself 
and appeared before the mayor with other master 
glass-painters, when new ordinances were granted 
in that year. In 1471 he was doing work for 
the Dean and Chapter (vide Fabric Rolls). 

1455. Johannes Cok, glasyer. In 1463-4 
he was one of the master glass-painters to whom 
new ordinances were granted, and in 1499 either 
he, or more probably a son of the same name, was 
doing work at the Minster (vide Fabric Rolls). 

1458. Thomas Clerk, mentioned by Thomas 
Shirlay in his will made in 1456 (proved 1458; 
vide 12 S. viii. 365) as one of his “ servants,” 
to whom he bequeathed 3s. 4d., ‘‘ if he be in my 
service at the time of my decease.’’ Clerk was 

robably therefore one of the “ij serviencium 

homae Schirley’’ who were working at the 
Minster in 1443. He is mentioned by name in 
the roll of 1471, by which time he had passed into 
the employ of another master, probably Matthew 
Petty, who was doing the windows of the great 
lantern tower in that year (vide Fabric Rolls). 

1459. Radulphus Shotilworth, glasyer. In 
1463-4 he is enumerated in the list of master 
glass-painters to whom new ordinances were 
granted. Thomas Shutiworth, presumably his 
son, was free as a glass-painter in 1467, and ‘‘ Tho. 
Shutilworth, husbandman, fil. Radulphi Shutil- 
worth glasier,”’ was free of the city in 1496. If 
the Thomas Shutiworth free in 1467 was his son 
also, there were, as in the Chamber family, two 
brothers of the same Christian name. 

1465. Robertus Priston, glasier (vide 12 S. 
viii. 485). 

1465. Willelmus Birde, glasyer. 

1466. Johannes More, glasyer. 

1467, Thomas Shutiworth, glasyer (see Radul- 
phus Shotilworth, 1459, above). 

1470. Johannis Pety, glasier (vide 12 S. ix. 61). 

1470. Thomas Ne(w)som, fil. Johannis Ne(w)- 
som, glasier. His father, John Newsom, was free 
in 1442, and his grandfather, John Newsom, free 
in 1418, They were all glass-painters, but evi- 
dently not in business on their own account. 
Thomas Newsom’s father worked for Thomas 
Shirley and his grandfather for John Chamber 
the elder. He himself was in the employ of 
Thomas Shirwin (free 1473; died 1481; vide 
128. viii. 407), who bequeathed him ‘‘ two English 
tables of glass.”’ 

(1471.] William Franklan, working at the 
Minster (vide Fabric Rolls). 

1472, Thomas Smyth, ferrour. 

1473. Thomas Shirwyn (vide 12 S. viii. 406). 


[c. 1475.] Michael White (vide Thomas Hyne, 
1485 seq.) 

1478. Willelmus Martyn, glasyer. 

[1479.] William Petty, working at the Minster 
(vide 12 S. ix. 22), 

1480. Thomas angie glasyer (v.12 S, viii. 324), 

1481. Robertus Petty, glasyer (v. 12 S. x. 103), 

1485. Thomas Hyne, glasier, nup. appr. 
Michaelis White. 

[1485.] Wm. Caldbeke, working at the Minster 
in this year (vide Fabric Rolls). John Calbek, 
glasier, evidently his son, was free in 1489, 

1486. Willelmus Crayneburgh, glasier. 

1489. Johannes Calbek, glasyer. Probably 
son of the Wm. Caldbeke working at the Minster 
in 1485. His name occurs several times in the 
St. Michael, Spurriergate, Churchwardens ’ Ac- 
counts between the years 1523 and 1537, chiefly 
for mending and “ helpyng,”’ probably in taki 
down and 7 the ‘‘ Roytt of Jesse”’ an 
other windows. Calbek at some time lived in 
Micklegate. as shown by the following item in the 
church accounts :— 

** 1533. Item rassavid of John Caullbeke 
in glase yt he leyffte in ye hows in mykylgait 
when he whent frome yt & for helpyng of ij 
lityllwyndoys in ye kyrke over the alter 63 8d, 
At that time, in the eyes of the law, glass in 

windows formed no part of the house and could 
be removed by the tenant on the expiration of 
his lease, ‘‘ quar le meason est perfite sauns la 
glasse ”’ (syr Robert Brooke, ‘La Grande Abridge- 
ment,’ 1573, s.v. ‘Chatteles’). Calbek, being 
a glasier, had evidently fitted himself up with 
glass windows in the home, and the churchwardens 
took them in lieu of rent to prevent him from 
taking them with him. Later in 1600 the church- 
wardens of the same church paid 6s. 8d. ‘‘ to my 
Lady Beckwith for certain Glasse and trellices 
and Waintscott, which is in the Hause that Mr. 
Maskew dwelt in, which said Glass trelices and 
Wainskott is now to remain in the House as other 
Glasse and heir loomes dothe ”’ (Croft, ‘ Excerpta 
Antiqua,’ 1796). 

on Ricardus Thomson, glasier (vide 12 S. 
ix. 163). 

1495. Ricardus glasier. 

Willelmus Thomson, glasier (vide 12 S. 
ix. 

1498, Willelmus Awger, glasier. Richard 
Awger, probably his brother, was working at the 
Minster in 1510 (vide Fabric Rolls). 

1503. Johannes Adcoke, glasier. 

1504. Robertus Bogge, glasier. He learnt 
his trade with Robert Preston (free 1465; died 
1503). For an account of both him and Begge 
(see 12 S, viii. 485-7). He evidently succeeded 
Preston in his business and was established in 
Coney Street or elsewhere in the parish of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, for in the will of Thomas Draw- 
swerde, a man in a large way of business as a 
carver of rood-screens and similar church furnish- 
ings—he carved the screen at Newark in 1508, 
competed for the figures on the tomb of Henry 
VII. at Westminster, and is believed to have been 
responsible for the statues of the English Kings 
on the screen at York; was M.P. for the city and 
twice Lord Mayor—the testator bequeathed 
‘* jij tenements lyeng in Sancte Martyne parishe 
nowe (1529) in the holdyng of Roberte Bog ’”’ and 
two others (Test. Ebor., Surtees Soc., vol. 79, p. 
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267). Robert Begge’s son, William Bogg, glasyer, | 
was free of the city in 1529. } 
1504, Willelmus Garbot, glasier. | 
1507. Ricardus Thornborow, glasier. | 

1510. Ricardus Pylle, glasier (vide account of 
William Thompson, 12 8S. ix. 164, 165). | 

{1510.] William Hutchinson, working at the 
Minster. A Gregory Hutchinson, son of John 
Hutchinson, was free in 1516. : 

{1510.] Richard Awger, working at the Minster 
(vide Fabric Rolls). Probably brother of the 
William Awger free in 1498. i 

1511. Johannes Fysshe, glasier. 

1513. Walterus Burnet, glasier. His son, 
Thomas Burnet, barbour and wexchandler, was | 
free of the city in 1540. 

1516. Willelmus Wylton, glasier. | 

1516. Gregorius Hutchinson, glasier, fil.) 
Johannis Hutchinson. In 1510 a William Hutchin- | 
son was working at the Minster. 

1517. Ambrosius Dunwich, glasier. He was | 
one of William Thompson’s workmen. His | 
master, at his death in 1539, bequeathed him | 
“one warke borde, a pare of moldes and a pare of | 
sheres, and a pare of clawmes ” (vide account of | 
William Thompson, 12S. ix. 164, 165). | 

1520. Thomas Fourneys, glasyer. Probably 
a descendant of Robertus Fournays, glacier, free 
in 1412, Thomas Fourneys’s son William was 
free of the city as a glass-painter in 1551. In 1537 
Thomas Fourneys was paid 13s. 4d. for work, 
evidently mending, about the windows of St. 
Saviour’s Church. 


1524. Johannes Hawmond, glasyer. 

1526. Johannes Dowthuayte, glasier. 

1529. Willelmus Bogg, glasyer, fil. Roberti 
Bogg, glasyer. Free by patrimony. His father, 
Robert, was free in 1504, 

1533. Laurence Spencer, glasyer. One of the 


workmen of William Thompson (free 1496; d. 
1539), to whom Thompson bequeathed “ a wark- 
borde, a pare of moldes, a pare of sheres, and a pare 
of clawmes ” (vide 12S. ix. 164). 

1534, Ed. Walkynton, glasyer. 

[1559.] Thomas Lelemen. 

[1533.] Thomas Nicholson. 

Two of the workmen of William Thompson (free 
1496, d. 1539). For his bequests of tools, &c., to 
them, see 12 S. ix. 164. 

1540. Johannes Almayn, glasyer. The name 
suggests a foreign derivation, the name “ Alle- 
magne” being applied to Flanders and the 
southern parts of Germany, so that, in view of the 
date, this artist was very probably a foreign re- 
fugee. If so, he is the first example of an artist 
from abroad working at York. Hitherto the 
names show that with few exceptions the York 
artists were all natives of the city and vicinity. 
John Almayn executed work for the Dean and 
Chapter at Pudsey Burton in 1530 (vide Rolls of 
of the Chamberlains of the Minster). His son, 
Thomas, was free of the city in 1555. 

1551. Johannes Plewright, glasyer. 

1551. Willelmus Fornes, glasyer, fil. Thomae 
Fornes de Ebor, glasyer. Free of the city by 
patrimony. His father was free in 1520, and 
Robert Fournays, evidently an ancestor, in 1412. 

1555. Thomas Alman, glaysyer, {il. Johannis 
Alman (free 1540) de Ebor, glaysyer. 

(Nortr.—It is doubtful whether those described 
as “ glasiers after this date were glass-painters, 
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therefore, from now on, only the names of those 
who are definitely known to have been painters of 
glass have been included.) 

1578. Nicholaus Giles, glasyer, fil. Henrici 
Giles, trellessmaker (vide 12 8. ix. 205). 

1586-7. Barnard  Dinnichoff,  glasier. He 
painted the beautiful enamelled heraldic glass in 
the dining room of Gilling Castle, with the arms 
of the Fairfax and Constable families, which is 
signed and dated ‘‘ Bernard Dininchhoff fecit: 
1585." Beyond this, nothing more is known of 
this artist or of his work. 

1634. Edmundus Gyles, glasier, fil. Nicholai 
Gyles, glasier (vide 12 S. ix. 205). 

[b. 1645.] Henry Gyles (d. 1709) (vide 12 S, ix. 
245, 268). 

1740. Andrew Rowell, plumber and glazier. 
It is possible be was a relative of “‘ one Rowell, a 
plumber at Reading,” who, according to Walpole, 
in his ‘ Anecdotes’ (Murray’s ed., p. 120), “ did 
some things particularly for the late Henry, Earl 
of Pembroke, but Rowell’s colours soon vanished. 
At last he found out a very durable and beautiful 
red, but he died in a year or two and the secret 
with him.” Dallaway (whose statements must be 
received with caution) says, ‘‘ John Rowell, of 
High Wycombe, who died in 1756, practised this 
art in the style of Price. His principal work was 
seven windows for the church of Hambledon, 
Bucks, but he succeeded most in mosaics and 
heraldic devices ”’ (‘ Obs. on Eng. Archit.,’ p. 280). 
Redgrave, in his ‘ Dict. of Artists of the English 
School’ (1874), confuses the above two personages. 
(if indeed they were two distinct individuals, which 
is questionable) into one. 

[b. 1743.] Mrs. Peckitt (Mary Mitley), daughter 
of Charles Mitley (d. 1758), a statuary, carver and 
gilder. Married William Peckitt April 3, 1763, 
and helped him in his glass-painting work (ide 
letter of Miss Peckitt to the Ge t.’s Mag., May, 1817). 
After the death of her husband in 1795, Mrs. 
Peckitt erected a window to his memory in St. 
Martin-cum-Gregory Church, which, as the in- 
scription upon it states, ‘“‘was designed and 
executed by his afflicted widow, 1796.” <A tablet 
at the side of the window records her death, Jan. 
11, 1826, aged 83. 


1752. William Peckitt, glass-painter and 
stainer, by order, gratis; b. 1731, d. 1795 (vide 
12S. ix. 323). 

[b. 1786.] John Joseph Barnett; d. 1859 


(vide 12 S. ix. 483). 

Francis Barnett (vide 12S. ix. 483 and 523). 

Mark Barnett (ibid.). 

{1846.] John Summers. In 1846 he resided 
at 24, Petergate (White’s ‘ Directory’), and on 
Feb. 28 of that year advertised in The Yorks 
Gazette an exhibition of paintings by the old 
masters to be held at his house. He also called 
attention to his skill as a picture restorer and an 
artist in stained glass. He claimed to be the 
artist of the east window of St. Peter’s Church, 
Leeds. ‘‘The magnificent east window in St. 
Peter’s Church, Leeds, was designed and executed 
by him. It contains 11,000 pieces of glass. Mr. 
S. is most enthusiastic in his profession and by 
constant practice has acquired a knowledge of the 
art which few men possess.”” The window is 
partly made up of panels ‘‘ of old glass collected 
on the Continent by Mr. John Summers of Leeds ” 
(Rusby, ‘ Hist. of the Parish Church at Leeds,’ 
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p. 87). The Art Journal, 1846, however, says the 
window is the work of Mr. Wilmshurst of Foley 
Place, so that Summers had either worked for 
Wilmshurst or merely supplied the old glass. 
For some time Summers lived in the house in 
Davygate, formerly occupied by Peckitt. He 
afterwards removed to Clarence Street and lived 
in retirement. He was one of the subscribers to 
Browne’s ‘ History of York Minster.’ 
[1846.] Thomas Gibson - Hartley. William 
Hartley, who was established in Fossgate as a 
plumber and glazier during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, had two sons, William 
Kay Hartley (b. 1806; d. 1882) and Thomas 
Gibson Hartley. The former carried on_ his 
father’s business of a plumber and glazier, the 
latter was brought up as a painter and decorator. 
In 1846 the two were conducting their respective 
businesses at the same address, No. 20, Fossgate. 
Thomas Gibson living in Garden Place (White’s 
‘Directory,’ 1846). He had evidently been 
attracted by stained glass and_ ecclesiastical 
ornament, a taste for which was rapidly growing 
at that time through the publication in 1846 of 
Weale’s ‘ Divers Works of Early Masters in Chris- 
tian Decoration’ and similar works. When All 
Saints, Pavement, Church was restored, he carried 
out the decoration of the chancel and organ, and 
also set up a kiln for glass-painting—his brother, 
the plumber, carrying out the cutting and glazing 
for him—and executed some small windows for 
St. Crux Church, now the parish room of All 
Saints, Pavement. He removed to Spurriergate 
and advertised as follows at the back of Schroeder’s 
‘ Annals of Yorkshire,’ published in 1852 :— 
“19 Spurriergate York 
adjoining Mess. Barbers, Silversmiths. 
Gibson Hartley 
House, Coach and Ornament Painting 
Gilder, Glass Stainer and General Decorator. 
Agent for Minton Encaustic Flooring 
iles 
Artists’ Materials of every Description.”’ 
Shortly afterwards he gave up glass-painting and 
confined himself entirely to house painting 
and decoration. 
Thomas Hodgson (vide 12 S. x. 44). 
William Hodgson (ibid.). 
[1838.] John Ward Knowles, b. 1838. 
{1846.] William Knowles, brother of above, 
b. Nov. 3, 1846; d. Sept. 7, 1908. 
{1848.] Harry Dickson, b. 1848 (vide 12 S. 
x. 45). 
[1850.] Charles Hardgrave, b. 1850; d. 1920 
(vide 12S. x. 45). 
[1881.] ger Pe Alder Knowles, son of J. W. 
Knowles, b. 18 
{1889.] Milwara Knowles, son of J. W. 
Knowles, b. 18 
Joun A. KNOWLES. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS. 


Tae following allusions to Shakespeare do 
not occur in any of the allusion books, 
in Mr. John Munroe’s ‘More Shakespeare 
Allusions’ (Modern Philology, xiii. (1916), 
P: 497 ff.), or in P. J. and A. E. Dobell’s 
Some Seventeenth Century Allusions to 


Shakespeare’ (1920). Presumably, then, 
they deserve to be noted. 
162i. Martyn, Joseph. ‘New Epigrams and a 
Satyre,’ sig. C4. 
54, ‘ Lires TRAGEDIE.’ 
Filve. Acts, fiue Actors, (and the world the stage) 
Their persons for performance doe engage : 
The King, whose watchfull care doth make a crown 
Seeme heauy, and sleepes hard in beds of Downe. 
. ‘AYLI,’ IL. viii. 139 f., and 
‘2 Henry IV.’ III. i. 4 ff.] 
1643. July 31. B.. R. ‘ The Cambridge Royallist 
Imprisoned,’ sig. A4. 
Our Keepers knew no hurt, unlesse ’t had bin 
Drinking of Sack, honest Jack Falstaffes sinne. 
1648. December 7. ‘The Devill seen at St. 
Albons. Being A True Relation How 
The Devill was seen there in a Cellar, 
in the likenesse of a Ram; and how a 
Butcher came and cut histhroat.’.. . . 
Printed in the yeare 1648, p. 2. [Mar- 
ginal references to textual comments 
on a Duke of Gloucester, 
are :— 
See Hollenshead, Martin, Stow, Speed, 
and Shakspeare in the second part of 
Henry the sixth. 
Here begins the story of the old man, 
Shakspeare, ut supra. 
1653. May 20. S[mithson], S[amuel]. ‘ Para- 
doxes Or Encomions,’ &c., pp. 17-18. 
my self am intimately acquainted 
with one that boasts himself sightlesse, who can 
repeat [among many others] Shakesphears ; Othello, 
and Fletchers Maids tragedy verbatim. 
1653. ‘Ad Populum: Or, A  Low-Country 
Lecture to the People of England, 
After a Thankgiving Dinner, Aug. 25, 
1653,’ sig. A3. 
How would the Senators at Hague be glad, 
And hope their Gilders and their Duckettones 
Might still be theirs against the Afternoones 
Collation, all in Drink (Jack Falstaffe like) 
No jarres but those of Wine. 
1654. August 23-30. Mercurius Fumigosus, p. 
118. 


Who More famous in that Quallity then . 
Christ. Whitehead, who for agillity of body, 
and neatness in Dancing, 

Doth in best judgements, as farr exceed the Turks, 
As Shakspere Haywood in his Commick Works. 
[For a discussion of this statement see 
my article on the Commonwealth 
Drama in Studies in Philology, July, 
1921, p. 315.] 
1654. August 30-September 6. Mercurius Fumi- 
gosus, p. 124. 

A merry Lad, one of the Sons of Bacchus, allyed 
to Jack Falstaff by the mothers side, the last 
Night sent this Song and Catch following ; directed 
to his Brethren the Sons of Appollo. . . . 
1655. Merlinvs Anonymus. ‘An and 

no Almanack,’ sigs. A2", 
Did not great Tarleton break his piv for this, 
And Shakesphear therefor writ his pericles. 
Shakespear, Johnson, Beumont, Fletcher, 
Had each one his dainty Ducklin. . 
{‘‘ Shakesphear ”’ is also credited with 
the feast day, Sept. 28, at sig. B 5v.] 
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1656. a P. ‘The Surfeit To A.B.C.’ London, 
Printed for Edw. Dod at the Gun in 
Ivy-lane (Bodleian, Malone 497), p. 58. 
As if one in future age should make all England 
in ages past to be a Bartholomew-Faire, because 
Ben. Johnson hath writ it. Or that the condition 
of all our English women may be drawn out of 
Shackespeers merry wifes of Windsor. 
1660. Montelion, 1660, Or, The 
Almanack, sig. B 5v. 
[Shakespear and Iack Falstaff are 
named in the calendar for May 4 and 2 
respectively. They are named again in 
Montelion, 1662, sig. B 4v.] 
‘Merry ODrollery. . . . Collected by 
_N., C. B., R.S., J. G.,’ p. 59. 
If I lye, as Falstaffe saies, I am a Jew. 
1667. Jordan, Thomas. ‘Money is an ss,’ 
Act III., sc. i., p. 24. 
What sayes the Poet, that most true doth write 
Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight. 
(Perhaps rather a borrowing from 
Ill. v. 82f., than a re- 
ference Marlowe.] 
1700. Ward, Edward. ‘To the Pious Memneey | 
of the Most Sublime and Accurate Mr. 
Dryden.’ The London Spy, Il. 
vi. 7. 
Satyr’and Praise flow’d Equal from his Pen 
Dramatick Rules, no Shakespear better knew. 


Hyper E. 
New York 


Prophetical 


1661. 


KNIGHTHOOD 1 FEES. 


In ‘ The Court and City Register,’ 1747, p. 13, 
is a list of 


Fees due from all that receive the 
Honour of Knighthood. 

To the a. 
Earl Marshal of Eng. 
K.s Heralds & Pursuivants ‘at Arms 
Lyon King at Arms .. 
Gent. Ushers of the Privy Chamber. 
Gentlemen Ushers daily Waiters .. 
Great Master Assistant .. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber 
Gent. Ushers 
Knight Harbinger 


10 0. 
00 0) 
00 0} 


Yeom. of the Mouth 

Closet Keeper of the Books, "&e. 
Surveyor of the Ways are 
Surveyor of the Dresser, &c. ae 
Pages of the Presence 


0 

0) 

0 

8 

Gent. and Yeom. Harbinger 06 8 
Serjeants at Arms 00 0 
To the Robes Office .. re 00 0) 
Pages of the Bed-Ch. 00 
Wardrobe-Office 05 4 
Serjeant and Office of the Trumpet 00 (0 
Gentlem. of the Cellar and sured 12 0 
Sewers of the Bed-Ch. ane 00 (0 
Grooms of the 00 
Porters at the Gate . Pc 00 (0 
Keepers of the Council Chamber we 00 60 
Master Cook .. 05 
Yeomen Ushers 00 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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To the 2 
Drum-Major .. 013 0 
King’s Footmen ma 200 0 
Kings Coachmen 010 0 
Corporals of the Guards of the 
King’s Body es 5 00 0 
Register of the College at Arms 108 2 
There is also to the Six Pages of the 
Bed Chamber, if Knighted within 
the Verge thereof, more . 300 0 
Total 9511 2 


If the items are correctly printed the total 
should be £95 1s, 2d. 

In ‘ The Court and City Kalendar,’ 1759, 
p. 101, the heading is ‘ Fees paid by all that 
receive the Honour of Knighthood.’ The 
differences between the two lists are few. 
In the 1759 list ‘Groom of the Privy 
Cham.”’ instead of ‘‘ Grooms,” &e.; ‘‘ Ser- 
jeant at Arms” for ‘“‘Serjeants,” ce. ; 
‘*“Yeomen of the Mouth” for ‘‘ Yeom.,”’ 
&e.; Closet-keeper’’ for “‘ Closet Keeper 
of the Books,” &c.; ‘‘Corporals of the 
Body Guards” for ‘‘Corporals of the 
Guards of the King’s Body.” 

Besides the verbal differences, to the 
Drum-Major is assigned 13s. 4d. instead 
of 13s.; and to the Corporals of the Body 
Guards £5 10s. instead of £5. The total 
is given as £95 ls. 6d. To make this correct 
the extra 4d. must be included and the 
extra 10s. excluded. 

In ‘The Court and City Register,’ 1760, 
‘*The Second Edition corrected to the Ist 
this list of fees does not 
i 2ppear, neither have I found it in any later 


10 sl issue, or in any ‘ Royal Kalendar.’ Whether 


this means that the fees were abolished in 
1759 (or early in 1760), or only that it was 
not thought worth while to continue issuing 
it, I do not know. 

It appears from certain passages in ‘ The 
Knights of England,’ by Wm. A. Shaw, 
Litt.D., 1906, that the fees were not, at 

all events, at all times recoverable. 

This record .. frequently comprised 
knights who had not paid their fees to the College. 
(Vol. i., Introduction, p. xlvi.) 

The College would only register a knighthood 
when the knight paid his fees (which amounted 
to 108I.), and even then it could only register such 
knighthoods as were transmitted to it by cer- 
tificate from the Lord Chamberlain’s office. As 
many knights absolutely refused to pay the fees, 
and as the Lord Chamberlain’s office may easily 
have omitted to transmit such certificates, it is 
self-evident that.the register of knights at the 
Heralds College is an imperfect record at best. 
(Ibid., p. xlix.) 

Certain it is that many knighthoods never 
were gazetted at all (probably in consequence 
of non-payment of fees, or again by reason of the 
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casual nature of the particular knighthood). 
(Ibid., p. li.) 

In Harl. MS. 5177, the list [of knights made 
at the battle of Stoke-on-Trent, June 16, 1487 
is arranged in a different order, viz.—(1) Those 
who have paid their fees to the College of Arms ; 
(2) Those who have only paid part; (3) Those 
who have not paid at all. (Vol. ii., p. 26, second 
footnote.) 

Whether the fees amounted to £95 odd 
or £108, it would appear that they were 
intended to be paid to and through the 
College of Arms. 

There are now no fees for any knights 
excepting those of one or two of the highest 


orders. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


CuHaRLes Kincstery: ‘VANity Farr’ 
CARICATURE.—The following particulars of 
a portrait of Charles Kingsley that ap- 
peared as a caricature in Vanity Fair in 1872 
may be worthy of record. 

The original water-colour has been in the 
possession of The Homeland Association for 
the past three years and is unsigned, and my 
first impression was that it was the work of 
Sir Leslie Ward, whose caricatures began to 
appear in the paper about this time, but this 
was corrected in a curious manner. 

The picture was hanging on the walls of the 
office of the Association when a gentleman 
entered to make an inquiry for one of its 
publications. His eye caught the picture 
and he exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘ Charles 
Kingsley ! I have not seen that picture for 
years. Well do I remember the day it was 
sketched. I was walking in Endell Street 
with Pellegrini when I saw the Canon 
coming towards us. Pellegrini whipped out 
his sketch-book and I stepped up to Kingsley 
and said, ‘ Excuse me, Mr. Canon, but my 
friend has taken the liberty of drawing your 
portrait. I hope you don’t mind. Would 
you like to look at it?’ Kingsley good- 


naturedly stopped for a minute or two and | 


looked at the rapid sketch. ‘It’s not bad, 
but I don’t like the hat,’ was his criticism. 
I replied, ‘We can easily remove t'1e hat, 
sir!’”’ From this sketch the cartoon was 
worked up and duly appeared in Vanity 
Fair of March 30, 1872. Our visitor proved 
to be Mr. Vincent Brooks, the lithographer 
and printer of Vanity Fair—recently de- 
ceased. 

Kingsley, at the time the cartoon was 
published, was Canon of Chester and Chap- 
lain to the Queen, but he had not then 
been called to Westminster. Ti.e caricature 
portrays a somewhat fierce-looking in- 


dividual glancing irritably over the right 
shoulder, but the likeness is unmistakable 


and it is full of character and vigour. 


Prescott Row. 
37, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Watts Dramatist, NOvELIsT 
AND Artist..—l do not find any reference 
in Mr. E. Watts Phillips’s notice of his 
brother, * Watts Phillips: Artist and Play- 
wright’ (1891), to the serial story, ‘So the 
World Goes,’ which Watts Phillips con- 
tributed to The Family Econonist, published 
weekly from Jan. 7 to June 30, 1860. 
Nearly every instalment has a charming 
Cruikshank-like woodcut, unsigned, so far 
as I have found, but clearly by the author 
himself, who studied under the inimitable 
George. The Family Economist was one 
of Houlston and Wright’s periodicals, and, 
if only for Watts Phillips’s illustrations, 
ought not to be overlooked in a survey 
of illustrations of ** the sixties.” 

W. RosBerts. 

18, King’s Avenue, S.W.4. 


THE Room or BANBURY.—The 
following information appeared in The 
Times of March 10, 1922 :— 


The oak panelling of the famous Globe Room 
of Banbury, which was removed from Ye Olde 
Reindeer Inn seven years ago, is about to be 
reconstructed to form the interior of a billiard 
room in a Cheshire mansion. 

The panelling was purchased by a London 
dealer who was in negotiation with an American 
for its sale. The negotiations fell through and 
during the war it remained in the dealer’s ware- 
house. Its purchaser is now negotiating with 
the company owning the inn for the ancient 
beams of the Globe Room. The date above 
the window of the Globe Room is 1570. 

As it is clear that further removals are 
in contemplation at the ‘* Reindeer” it 
seems peculiarly appropriate that the views 
of the late Sir Laurence Gomme, addressed 
to The Times on July 19, 1912, should be 
placed on more permanent record. He 
wrote :— 

We Britons are certainly the most accom- 
plished Philistines in the world. We are sup- 
posed to have a history that is worth knowing, 
and to possess memorials of that history in many 
an interesting and picturesque spot in country, 
town or village. In The Times of this morning 
are recorded (1) a find of gold coins at 
Corstopitum ; (2) the destruction of the old 
Castle Inn at Kingston; (3) the exhibition in 
London of the Globe Room from Banbury. 
The find of gold coins is the record of science and 
will be properly dealt with. But the other 
two cases are simply monstrous iniquities. The 
destruction at Kingston is mixed up with 
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record of the owner's great care of the oak stair- 
case, and the destruction of the Banbury inn is 
accompanied by the sickening exhibition of it 
in London, and the expression of delight that it is 
not going to America. Side by side with these 
examples of Englishmen’s care for their historic 
memorials is the introduction of a Government 
Bill for the protection of ancient monuments. 
What is needed is a Bill to prevent English 
people from being humbugs by pretending to care 
for their history. 


J. DE CASTRO. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN ASHWELLTHORPE CHURCH, 
Co. Norrotk.—The following copies of 
inscriptions are taken from the MSS. of 
Robert Chaplin of Hapton, Norfolk, written 
in 1753 

The following large black marble stones lie on 
the floor of Lord Thorp’s chapel, in Ashwelthorp 
Church. 

Ist. 
Knyvett’s Arms. 

Here heth the Body of Dame Mary Knyvett 
wife to Sr. John Knyvett Knight of the Bath. 
Who departed this Life ye 18 of 1713 being in 
the 80 Year of her Age. 


2d. 
The next Knyvett’s Arms and Crest. 

Joannis Knyvett Baro hereditarius de 
Berners, a Caroli postliminio Eques Balnei, 
Antiquum Genus virtute insignivit, ad extcras 
Gentes peregrinando selectismos condivit mores : 
Doctrinam coluit et oecculuit, Ritu solenni adorvit 
Numen: Regi fidelitatem late testatus, Altare 
ditavit Dei Eleemosynarius ; Optimis auspiciis 
uxorem duxit Mariam filiam Tho. Bedingfield 
Equitis, Conjugalis amoris nobile exemplar, sic 
Phoenix in Cineris reductus, Aeternam manans 
renovationem. jacet. Obiit Julii 28 : 1673. 


3d. 
On the next Knyvett’s Arms. 
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Here lyeth what was mortal of Muriel ye , 


youngest Daughter of Sr. John Knyvett. Knt. 
of the Bath, and Dame Mary his Wile, she dyed 
September the 8 Day 1688. 


4th. 

The next is a large Floor Stone next Lord 
Thorpe’s Tomb, which seem [sic] never to have 
had any inscription on it. 

5th 


Next the last is a very large stone, that had | literatim.] 


formerly arms, &2., laid in Brass into the stone ; | 


all which are now torn away, only the following 
old Text words, on a Brass rim. fiia & hereda 
Edmundi Thorp Militis & dne° Johanne 
quondam dne Skales consortis suae, quae obijt 
decimo die Mensis Novembri Anno Dni Miilmo 
CCCXXXVI. 


6th. 

This had arms, &c, laid into the stone in Brass, 
all wh. are now gone; only a squre plate with 
the following in old Text. _ 

Jane Knyvett resteth here, the only heir by 


ryght, 
Of the Lord Berners that Syr John Boucher hight ; 
Twenty Years and & thre a widows tyffe she led ; 
Always kepyng howse wher rich and & pore were 


| 
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Gentyll. juste, quyet, vodye off debats & stryff, 
Ever doying [sic] gcou. So tbus she led her lyffe. 
Even unto the grave wher erth on erth doth lye. 
The next line is erased.] 
The 17 of Feburary in an. dni. 
1561. 

Next the last, is Knyvett’s Arms with a crescent 
for difference ; and : 

Deposita Nathanielis Knyvett Armigeri qui 
obiit 150. Die Novembris Anno Dni 1659. 


8th. 
Knyvett’s Arms and Crest. 

Hic situs est omas Knyvett Armiger 
Johannis de Balneo Equitis filius natu maximus. 
Qui nobilem a qua oriundus est Stirpem, non 
minus gepnorosa Indole, fide antiqua, spectaque 
omnibus humanitate, quam Ingenij acumine, 
acri judicio, et exquisitaé politiorum, literarum 
scientid, expressit ; iilustravit, Spem vero, 
quam boni omnes de illo conceperant, amplissi- 
mam, praecox Fatum, eripuit, Diuturni enim 
morbi dolore fractus, vigente adhuc aetate, 
Caelebs animum Deo reddit 4to Kalend. Octob. 
1693 aetatis suae 37mo. 

9. 

The next has Knyvett’s Crest & the Arms 
quartered. The Ist & 4th is Knyvett, the 2d. 
is Boucher; and the 3d. quarterly. 

Hic jacet insignis heros Thomas Knyvett Armi- 
ger, Baro Hereditarius de Berners, Titulo a Jana 
filia Joannis Bourchicr Baronis de Berners traducto, 
Virtutibus publiciis, privatis, sincera Numinis 
cultu, Moribur antiquis, prisca animi indole, et 
veteri prosapia iilustris, leniori saeculo et felici 
Caroli secundi postlimino dignus, sed exhalanti 
Monarchae’ vix  superstes, Distichon hocce 
Generosi animi specimen propris calamo exaratum, 
posteris legavit. 

Ifere lies loyal Knyvett, who hated anarchy, 

Lived a true protestant, & died with Monarchy. 

Obiit Junii 30: 1658. 
10. 
Knyvett’s Arms. 

Ilere lyeth the body of Mrs. Mary Knyvett, 
ye third daughter of Sr. John Knyvett Knight 
of ye Bath, who departed this tife tne 29 Octobr. 
1710 being of the age of 47 Years. 

WitrrRED J. CHAMBERS. 

45, Marine Parade, Lowestoft. 

[The Latin inscriptions have been printed 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them difect. 


PortRAIT OF LaDy HARRINGTON.—Has a 
portrait of Caroline, Countess of Harrington, 
wife of William, second Earl of Harrington, 
been reproduced in any book of memoirs 
in recent years ? There are pictures of her 
by Hudson and Cotes. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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Henry ADvocaTe.—This well- 
_ known barrister is said to have been born in 
Herefordshire about the year 1747. He 
became a K.C. and was M.P. for Abingdon, 
Berks. In March, 1781, he prosecuted 
Captain John Donellan at the Warwick 
Assizes for the murder of his brother-in- 
law, Sir Theodosius Boughton, Bart. 
Howarth figures in the famous ‘ Histories 
of the Téte-’-Téte’ as ‘‘ The Admirable 
Advocate”” in The Town and Country 
Magazine, vol. xii. 121, his vis-a-vis being 
Miss Chippendale, a daughter of Thomas 
Chippendale, the furniture-maker. On May 
11, 1783, he was drowned in the Thames 
through the capsizing of his sailing boat 
‘within sight of his own house” at Mort- 
lake. A brother of Miss Chippendale, who 
was with him, was saved. It is stated in 
his obituary notice that he was buried in the 
Temple Church (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1783, 
i, 453). Is anything known of his ancestry ? 

HoracE BLEACKLEY. 


RoBerT JOHNSON.—One of these names, 
-LL.B., Cambridge, a layman and married 
man, died Nov. 20, 1558 (Cooper, ‘ Ath. 
Cantab.,’ i. 185, 551). 


Another was a Fellow of All Souls’ College, | « 


Oxford, who was ordained exorcist at Oxford | vols, Boston, 1901), the late Henry F. 


| Waters, A.M., abstracts the will of Francis 


A third, LL.B., Cambridge, 1531, incorpor- | Mercer, clerk, rector of Godmanston, Dorset, 


ated at Oxford in 1551, became Prebendary | 


in September, 1556 (Frere, ‘Marian Re- 
action’). Is anything known of him ? 


of York (Stillington) in 1535/6, Rochester in 
1541, and Worcester (first stall) in 1544 


in 1551, Rector of Clun, Shropshire, in 1553, 


and Prebendary of Southwell and Rector of ! 
Bolton Perey, Yorkshire, both in 1558. | 
-He appears to have died in 1559. Is the | 
exact date known, and was he deprived of | brother 
and Hereford | 


his Southwell, Yorkshire 
preferments before his death ? I think that 
Cooper (op. cit., i. 
Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary,’ throw 


no light on these questions, but am unable | 


to consult any books of reference at present. 
B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

JOHN AND CHRISTOPHER WRIGHT (GUN- 

POWDER Piotr CoNSPIRATORS).—According 


203), the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and | the case thereof.”’ 


scended from William Wright, the half. 
brother of John and Christopher. In W. H. 
Byland’s edition of ‘Grantees of Arms 
named in Docquets and Patents to the End 
of the Seventeenth Century,’ it is stated that 
Robert Wright of Plowland (father of the 
conspirators) had gift of coat and crest and 
confirmation of quarterings, by Flower 
(‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 1563 and 1564). 

The arms and crest are given in ‘ A Com- 
plete Body of Heraldry’ (J. Edmondson, 
1780), ‘‘ Or, a fesse, cheq. ar. and az. between 
three eagles’ heads erased of the third. 
Crest, an unicorn passant regardant, quar- 
tered ar. and az., armed or.” 

John and Christopher Wright were slain 
at Holbeache House, Staffs, in 1605. 

1. Is anything known of the descendants 
of the conspirators John and Christopher 
Wright ? 

2. Is anything known of the ancestry of 
John Wright of Plowland Hall, Holderness, 
|grandfather of the conspirators, and Sene- 
‘schal to King Henry VIII.? He is said to 


‘have “come out of Kent,’’ 33 Henry VILL. 
| (vide Poulson). .W. 


G.W.W 


MERCER PORTRAITS AND SEAL.—In his 
Genealogical Gleanings in England’ (2 


Jan. 25, 1667, proved Jan. 31, 1668 (P.C.C., 
Coke, fol. 8), in which are mentioned, 


| among others, the following legacies: To his 


Wilts., ironmonger, “the picture of my 
mother and her wedding ring of gold and one 
other gold ring having a coat of arms cut 
in the stone that is set therein, my silver 
seal of arms... the pictures of my late 
Samuel and of two gentlewomen, 
with all the cases that belong tothem.” To 
son Peter ‘“‘ the picture of my father and 


The parents whose portraits are mentioned 
above were Jean [Cocquiel dit Le] Merchier, 
native of Tournai, and Jeanne Le Clerc, 
native of Valenciennes, who were married 
in the French church at Southampton, Oct. 
18, 1579. 

Much 


to Poulson (‘ Hist. and Antiquities of the | concerning this family may be 
Seigniory of Holderness’), John Wright had | found in Waters’s ‘ Gleanings’ (above), in 
issue. According to H. H. Spink (‘ Gun- the publications of the Huguenot Society of 
powder Plot,’ 1902), Christopher Wright' London, and, for the earlier generations 
married, and his wife’s name was Margaret. | before their coming to England about 

The last heir male of the family (vide | 1566, in Poplimont’s ‘ Belgique Héraldique.’ 
Poulson) appears to have been a ‘Ihe arms which should appear on the 
Wright (died 1864), who was, however, de- | “ silver seal of arms,’? and which may have 
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appeared on the portraits (? minatures), are, 
briefly: Argent, three trefoils vert; on a 
chief gules, a leopard passant or. Motto: 
“Dic quid invides coelo.” (See Rietstap’s 
Armorial.’) 

Can the later history or present location 


useful every statement requires verifica- 
tion. 

Who was the author? Is there any clue 
to his identity in the first edition ? Could 
he have been Plantagenet Harrison? So 
important a writer must surely have been 


of these interesting heirlooms be traced ? 
M. Ray SANBORN. 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


| well known to his contemporaries. I have 
asked some historians who date back. to 
| the eighties of last century, but they do not 
| know. 

Joun Freperick Smita, Novetist (see| It would be of considerable interest to 
9S. v. 377, 459; vi. 14, 74—11 S. vii. 221,! genealogists of the present day to see 
276, 297, 375; viii. 121, 142; x. 102, 144,| biographies of the author of the above work 
183, 223, 262, 292, 301).—Can any readers | and also of Plantagenet Harrison. 
help to conpile a complete list of the, CLARISTIAN. 
writings (both in separate form and in| Royan ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF 
periodicals) of John Frederick Smith, who Burrators.—This Order is to-day one of 
‘had a thousand readers where Dickens the largest and most influential fraternal 
ten or Tnackeray one”? I am familiar societies in England. It is claimed to be of 
with the contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ by MR. great antiquity and it would be interesting 
Rate Tuomas, cited above, also with the! to know when, where and by whom it was 
obituary notices (in 1890) in The Atheneum founded, and the origin of its name. Early 
and The Quarterly Review, and with the! references to the Order or any of its members 


notices in Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- | 
graphy,’ and in Allibone (ii. 2140; Suppt.) 
1360) ; but no comprehensive list is known | 
tome. Tne British Museum representation | 
of this author is meagre. | 
P. J. ANDERSON. | 
University Library, Aberdeen. 
H. Croucn, Artist.—Can any reader refer | 
me to an account of H. Crouch, a water- 
colour painter in the first half of last cen- 
tury ? He does not appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
or in Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography,’ 

or in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters.’ 

P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


ScotcH CoFFEE-HOUSES AND INNS IN THE 
E1GHTeenta Century.—Is there anywhere 
any list of Glasgow or Scotch Coffee-houses, 
Taverns and Inns in the eighteenth century 
such as the London lists contributed by 
Mr. J. P. pe GERARD BLAck. 


‘Tue Norman Peopie.’—I have the 
second edition of this work, published in 
1874 by Henry 8S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
and 12, Paternoster Row, London. Tne 
volume is dedicated ‘‘To the memory of 
Percy, Viscount Strangford.” 

Charmed, in the first instance, with the 
Introduction of 130 pages, upon testing the 
accuracy of the contents I found the author 
to be a greater offender than those whom he 


censured. While the book will always be 


would also be interesting. 
RoBertT GOWER. 
BERNARD DE GorpDon.—Has any part of 
the ‘ Lilium’ of this famous old Montpellier 
writer on medicine been translated into 
English ? J. M. 


THE CountTEss Guiccroi’s ‘ RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF LorD Byron.’—Is it known if 
these were actually the composition of the 
Countess Guiccioli, or, as a reading of them 
seems to indicate, were they a compilation 
by another hand of material supplied by the 
Countess and gatherings from other —— ? 


(see ante, p. 168).— 
A portrait of young Francis Bacon at 18, 
painted by Nicholas Hilliard, was in the 
possession of John Adair Hawkins, Esq., 
in 1828. Can anyone tell me where it 
hangs now ? Auicia Amy LEITH. 

10, Clorane Gardens, Hampstead. 


Waite Horse ORNAMENT IN FANLIGHTS. 
—TI shall be much obliged if someone can tell 
me the meaning of having a model of a 
white horse put in a fanlight over a hall 
door. One sees them usually in small 
houses in side streets or in’ suburbs of 
medium-sized towns. M. A. P. 


Berwick.”’—-A_ designation well re- 
cognized in cattle markets and by dealers 
for an extra large pig over a certain weight. 
How did this use of the word originate ? 

Upton. R. B. 
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Lire or Groree III.—Horace 
Walpole (‘ Memoirs of George III,’ vol. iv., 
p. 327) states that that monarch up to the 
age of 34 had never travelled thirty miles 
from London—and up to that period (1771- 
2) had never seen the sea. Surely this is an 
exaggeration ? R. B. 

Upton. 


Cocrt.—This word occurs among the 
place-names of Cockington about the year 
1800 and refers to a long, narrow strip of 
land, over 300 yards in length, which tra- 
versed a site on the top of a ridge known as 
“Butts.” It is written twice in a note- 
book of that date as ‘‘ Butland’s Coget ”’ 
and Long Coget.’? The letter may 
be intended for ‘‘ q,’”’ but I do not think so. 
Can any reader with access to histories of 
archery identify the term, or is it possible 
that when archery, subsequent to the days 
of Charles I., fell into disuse, this long 
narrow strip was kept for coursing dogs, 
training horses or some such purpose ? 

R. WATKIN. 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


EDWARD STEPHENSON, formerly Governor 
in the East Indies, was buried in Cros- 
thwaite churchyard in 1768 77. Par- 
ticulars of his career wanted. W. N. L. 


WreEN.—1. Thomas Wren of Seatoller is 
d in Crosthwaite churchyard, Cumber- 
land. Headstone there dated 1750. Can 
anyone give particulars of him ? Was he a 
relation of the Wrens of Co. Durham. 

2. In the marriage registers of the same 
church, Mr. Justice Wren was one of those 
who officiated at marriages, 1650-57. Who 
was he ? W.N. L. 


DANIEL CONYBEARE, DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF.—When and whom did_ he 
marry? The ‘D.N.B.,’ xii. 61, merely 
states that he married in 1814. 

Ge F. R.B. 

GEORGE CoLMAN, SEN.—His wife, whose 
name was Ford, is said to have been an 
actress. What was the date of their mar- 
riage and where did it take place ? What 
were her Christian names and where did 
she act ? Instead of ‘his entire stay” at 
Westminster School lasting ‘five years,” 
as stated in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xi. 390, it 
was nearly double that length, for he was 
admitted to the school in October, 1741, 
and left in June, 1751. G. FOR. B. 


CossEns, Hants.—Pedigree wanted. 
CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 
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Hamuet MARSHALL, rector of Padworth, 
Berks, 1600-7, Old Aylesford, Hants, 1616- 
33. Was he one of the family of Marshall 
of Abbotts Ann, Hants ? : 

CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


Tuomas Dickson, born 1769, died at St. 
Vincent, June 14, 1841. He was Crown and 
Colony Surveyor, which he held for many 
years. I am anxious to know the name of 
his parents, and whether he married and had 
children. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


ALEXANDER MENZIES OF CULTER 
ALLERS.—This gentleman married (name of 
wife sought) and had a large family. I 
shall be pleased to learn the names of his 
daughters, of their husbands, and any de- 
tails of their descendants. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


StoRY BY EDGAR ALLEN POE WANTED.—There 
is a story, reputed to have been written by Edgar 
Allen Poe, of a young man infatuated with a 
beautiful girl, whose teeth are so beautiful as to 
focus his intensest admiration. She contracts 
tuberculosis and dies. One night this young 
man is sitting in his library and suddenly looks 
down and sees mud on his boots and a muddy 
shovel and pick on the hearth. On his table 
before him are thirty-two perfect teeth. 

Can anyone tell me how [ can locate this story 
as it has been years since I read it ? 

WILLIAM A. JAQUETTE. 


Replies. 
SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS. 
(12 S. x. 189.) 


Four questions are put by CLARIORES E 
TENEBRIS 

1. Was Sir T. Phillips a herald or did he 
only collect MSS. for his library ? 

2. Are his MSS. of value ? 

3. Where are they to be found ? 

4. Are they bound in volumes ? 

If Phillips, as seems not impossible, is an 
error for Phillipps, and the person meant is 
the well-known Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 
(1792-1872), the answers would be as 
follows :— 

1. Sir Thomas was not a herald in the 
official sense. He was only the most inde- 
fatigable collector of manuscripts in the 
nineteenth century. Some account of his 
activities may be read in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and 
on pp. 367-372 of W. Y. Fletcher’s ‘ English 
Book Collectors’ (1902). A curious sketch 
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of Sir T. Phillipps’s peculiarities appeared | 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 108. iii. 462. 

2. A large amount of money was spent in| 
forming this collection. Mr. Fletcher quotes 
Phillipps’s own words :— 

My principal search has been for historical, 
and particularly unpublished manuscripts, whether | 
good or bad, and particularly those on vellum. 
My chief desire for preserving vellum manuscripts 
arose from witnessing the unceasing destruction | 
of them by goldbeaters; my search for charters, 
or deeds by their destruction in the shops of glue- 
makers and tailors. As I advanced the ardour. 
of my pursuit increased, until at last I became 
a perfect vello-maniac (if I may coin a word), and 
I gave any price that was asked. 

His library at the time of his death is, 
said to have contained 30,000 MSS. At 
12S. ix. 24, Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS writes :— 

In the case of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s enormous 
accumulation [the reference is, apparently, to 
the MSS.], 16 successive sales, occupying 74 
days. between Aug. 3, 1886, and May 23, 1913, 
have produced £71,272 3s. 6d. and a considerable 
portion is still unsold. 

But this statement leaves out of account, 
that “ portions have been sold by private 
arrangement to several of the foreign 
governments ; amongst these, however, 
were no English ones” (Fletcher, p. 370). 
Perhaps the £71,000, &c., above includes 
£3,214 13s. 3d. realized by the printed 
books at three sales (Fletcher, p. 371). 
When Sir Thomas’s omnivorous methods 
and the huge extent of his collection are 
considered, it is inevitable that, while it 
comprised some MSS. 
value, there should have been items of 
very slight importance. For example, in 
the catalogue of a well-known library I 
have read in the description of a former 


Phillipps MS., a collection of Welsh poetry | 


eopied for Sir T. Phillipps, that 13 pages 
of the original are omitted and that the 
whole is very inaccurately copied. 

3. Where indeed ! 


some further illumination by consulting 
the sale catalogues of Sotheby, Wilkinson | 


and Hodge at the British Museum. 
At 10 S. ii. 


marthenshire from the Phillipps collection 


is said to be in’ the Cardiff Free Library. | 


The National Library of Wales at Aberyst- 
wyth has some Phillipps MSS. of genealogical 
and heraldic contents. But, of course, Sir 
Thomas did not confine himself to any narrow 
field. He had acquired many Oriental MSS. 
4. Presumably mast of the 30,000 were 
bound. Epwarp BENSLy. 


| looking for. 


of great intrinsic 


If in quest of definite | 
MSS., CLartorEs TENFBRIS might obtain | 


72, a collectiou of MSS... 
connected with Pembrokeshire and Car-) 


There is a catalogue of his MSS. in the North 
Library at the British Museum. I came 
across this when searching for the ‘ Genea- 
logy of Adlercron and d’Arabin,’ privately 


_ printed by Sir Thos. Phillipps, one page, folio. 


An extensive collection of these pedigrees 
is to be found in the Bodleian Library, but 
I have so far failed to trace the one I am 
TANTHE A. M.S. GILLMAN. 
Hendon. 


Sir Thomas Phillipps of Middle Hill did 
not hold any appointment as a_ herald 


although his researches and quests were 


invariably associated with heraldry. 

He did not simply collect, he amassed 
a library and collection of MSS., of which 
16 auction sales have been held by Messrs. 
Sotheby, occupying 74 days and totalling 
£71,272 3s. 6d., and the end is not vet. In 
providing an epitome of these (Appendix 
B., ‘ Notes on the History of Sotheby’s,’ by 
G. D. Hobson, M.A., F.S.A., 1917) it is 
stated in a note ‘‘a considerable portion 
of the collection is still unsold.”” He pub- 
lished a number of MSS. and all these are 
of interest. So diversified are the periodical 
auction sales from his library that almost 
every collection is enriched thereby. 

ALECcK ABRAHAMS. 


On June 14, 1822, he purchased, at the 
sale of Sir Isaac Heard’s library, the following 
manuscripts :— 

‘Extract from Patent Rolls relating to 
Yorkshire and Devon’—price paid, £13 2s. 6d. ; 
‘Pedigrees of Irish Families, £13 13s. Od. ; 
‘ Pedigrees from Pub. Records,’ 3 vols., folio, 
£4 1s. Od.; and many others, details of 
which I could furnish. I do not know where 
they are now to be found. A. ALBRIGHT. 


Cap OF MAINTENANCE (12 8. x. 151, 195). 
—As a constant reader of *N. & Q.,’ may I 
express my admiration of the gentleman 
who discourses so feelingly on the subject 
of his family “ cap of maintenance” ? He has 
_a right to feel proud of his remote ancestor 
of the county of Stockholm who won that 
distinction in valorous fight, and who rose 
to the rank of Captain under a General of 
William the Conqueror, what time that 
intrusive soldier came and invaded Britain’s 
‘Isle. But what a pity that the document 
/which he quotes and which must be as 
;ancient as the days of Good Queen Bess, 
‘that age of venture and discovery, should 
' still languish and lie in private hands! To 
| commit it to the custody of the Master of 
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the Rolls, that indeed would be wise and even 
expedient. 
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'the College, Durham, April 28, 1792, aged 
69; buried in. the Galilee of Durham 


As to the particular “cap of maintenance | Cathedral. Memorial inscription there. 


which he was the fortunate means of un- 
earthing from the bottom of an old deed- 
chest in the City of Newcastle, tattered and 
torn as it was from cruel neglect and un- 
natural decay, surely the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Newcastle cannot expect Lon- 
doners to travel so far north in this in- 


J. W. Fawcert, 


| Templetown House, Consett. 


JOHN CHARLES WILLIAMS (12 S. x. 121).— 
The Fairish (p. 122, col. 2) whom the 
writer says he cannot identify, is probably 
Professor William Farish, M.A., of Mag- 


clement weather for a sight of it ? Everyone dalene College, Proctor 1792, Moderator 
comes to London, sooner or later. May I|in the Math. Tripos 1793, who, in_his 
suggest the South Kensington Museum as a | lectures as Professor of Chemistry 1794 
more convenient asylum for a relic (however and Jacksonian Professor 1813, was_ the 


ragged) so venerable, so interesting and so 
important ? C. 8. 


LAMBERT Famity (12 S. x. 182).—Since 
forwarding my notes on this family I have 
come across the following additional par- 
ticulars. The Bishop’s father was buried 
at Lisburn, Dec. 30, 1689, as ‘“‘ Mr. George 
Lambert of Dundalk.” 


accounts for his place of burial. The second 
husband of Bishop Lambert’s daughter 
Susanna was Sir Sheffield Austen, fifth 
Bart., Captain Pepper’s Dragoons (8th 
Hussars), second son of Sir Robert Austen, 
Bart., of Bexley, in Kent, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heir of Colonel George 
Stawell of Cothelstone, Somerset. Sir Shef- 
field succeeded his brother in the title in 
1743, and died about 1758, when the 
baronetcy went to a cousin, and eventually 
became extinct in 1773. Courthope, who 
published his ‘Extinct Baronetage’ in 
1835, evidently was not aware of Sir 
Sheffield’s marriage. H. B. Swanzy. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Poets (12 8S. x. 41, 
108).—24. John Sharpe, D.D., eldest son 


of the Rev. Thomas Sharp, Archdeacon of 


Northumberland (1722-1753), by his wife 
Judith Wheler; born March 21, 1722-3; 
educated at Cambridge University; ma- 
triculated at Trinity College; graduated 
B.A. in 1743, M.A. in 1747, B.D. and D.D. 
in 1759; was Vicar of Hartburn, Northum- 
berland, Jan. 1, 1749—April 28, 1792; 
Trustee of Law Courts Charities, 1758- 
1792: Archdeacon of Northumberland, 


: The fact of his wife | 
having been of a Lisburn family sufficiently | 


first to introduce the application of chemistry 
‘to manufactures. Gunning, in his ‘ Remini- 
| scences,’ mentions Mr. Farish’s efforts when 
Proctor to prevent improper conduct by the 
undergraduates at Holy Trinity Church, 
| where Simeon was vicar. He was a Fellow 
| of Magdalene, B.D. 1820, and was appointed 
| vicar of St. Giles, Cambs, in 1800. 

A. G. Keraty. 


| ‘ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER ” (12 8. x. 150, 
| 198).—This is, I think, older than Burnand. 
| The Era, in an article on Dec. 12, 1912, stated 
that it was currently believed in the profes- 
sion that the famous line was first uttered 
‘in one of the blood-curdling dramas which 
'were presented at the old Bower Saloon, 
‘in Stangate, Lambeth, which stood on a site 
‘now covered by St. Thomas’s Hospital. The 
‘foundation-stone of the latter was laid in 
/1868. The Bower Saloon, which afterwards 
was called the Bower Theatre, was a place of 
‘cheap amusement which gave many famous 
actors their first chance. Among those who 
appeared there in their early days were 
Robson, Charles Calvert, James Fernandez 
‘and Joseph Arnold Cave, the Carthusian. 

R. 8S. PENGELLY. 


WILLIAMS OF ISLINGTON : TOMBSTONES OF 
(Sr. Mary’s (12 8. x. 188).—With regard to 
the disappearance of the tombstone of Mrs. 
Rachel Williams from the churchyard of 
| St. Mary’s, Islington, Mr. GoRDON ROE may 
‘be interested to learn that The Star of 
April 1, 1921, reported that 200 tons of old 
gravestones had been obtained from St. 
'Mary’s, Islington, by the Church Council of 
|Hadley, near High Barnet, in order to 


April 21, 1762—April 28, 1792; Prebendary pave a public right of way known as “ Dick 
of the Ninth Stall in Durham Cathedral |Turpin’s Path,” which was through Hadley 
August 11, 1768—Sept. 10, 1791 ; Perpetual | churchyard. 

Curate of Bamborough, Northumberland,! Mr. Rok is correct in stating that when, 
December, 1772—April 28, 1792; Prebendary in 1885, a faculty was obtained for the 
of the Eleventh Stall in Durham Cathedral | conversion of the chyrchyard of St. Mary’s 
Sept. 10, 1791—April 28, 1792° died atin Upper Street into a public ,recreation 
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ground, the majority of the gravestones 
were stacked in the vaults under the church, 
though a certain number were placed against 
the walls of the recreation ground. Those 
stacked in the vaults remained there until 
1921, when the path in question needed re- 
paving and the District Council agreed to 
do the work if the Church Council would pro- 
vide the material. By what means I do not 
know these Islington tombstones were 
obtained and carted to Hadley, where they 
were piled in a heap in front of the house in 
which Mr. George Robey, the comedian, 
resides. Some of the gravestones were 
intact, but the majority had been broken. 
The heap was described as about 50ft. long, 
30ft. broad, and about 43ft. high. Many of 
the inscriptions, The Star's. correspondent 
stated, were quite legible. The oldest which 
he noticed on a cursory inspection was dated 
1773, but most of them were dated between 
1811 and 1831. I have no further references 
to the subject, so I assume that these tomb- 
stones have since been laid down to pave 
Dick Turpin’s Path.” 

R. PENGELLY. 


PSEUDO-TITLES FOR “ Dummy Booxs”’ 
(128. x. 129, 173, 197).—-When Mr. Bamford 
Hesketh erected Gwrych Castle near Aber- 
gele he made the library so large that he had 
not enough books to fill the shelves, and Mr. 
George Prichard, a Chester bookseller, 
advised him to have a number of false book- 
backs prepared. These were secured to flat 
deal boards arranged on shelves and the 
glass cases locked, much to the chagrin of 
many an innocent book-worm. This pro- 
cedure gave rise to a saying which was in 
common use in Cheshire and North Wales, 
“Like Hesky’s library—all outside.” Who 
first perpetrated this joke of false titles ? 

C. BripGe. 

Chester. 


‘La Sanra PARENTELA’ (12 S. x. 107, 
157).—Since launching my query I have 
obtained, through a correspondent at Cologne, 
a little more information, of which I cannot, 
however, guarantee the absolute accuracy, 
with reference to this subject in one of the 
pictures there, to which I referred. I should 
say that my knowledge of them was only 
through reproductions in the second volume 
of ‘La Storia della Pittura Veneziana,’ 
by Laudedeo Testi (Bergamo, 1915). And 
in this particular picture the names are 
attached on scrolls to each figure. St. 
Anna is the central figure, and on her right 
are the three Marys and their children. 
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her left come, in the following order, Effra, 
pointing to his wife Hismeria, with no 
children. Then Zacharias, pointing to Eliza- 
beth with her child, John the Baptist. Then 
Eliud, who has no wife. Then Emion, 
pointing to his wife Emelian, who has a 
child, Servatius, playing with a toy crosier. 
Now the only St. Servatius that I know of 
was Bishop of Tongres. He died in 384, 
and an account of him has been written by 
St. Gregory. If, possibly, this child repre- 
sents him, then it would point to this being 
a votive picture to some foundation in the 
Maestricht See to which that of Tongres was 
transferred. St. Anna’s parents, who, 
according to the Italian translation of the 
Spanish ‘ Flos Sanctorum,’ by Ribadeneira, 
were Stolano, alias Gaziro, and Emerentia, 
do not help in the case. 

As regards my miniature, which is only 
1}in. by 1in., only four of the women appear 
within the screen, with seven of the children. 
To prevent overcrowding, the remaining 
three. women, two of whom carry babies, 
appear in the background amongst the men. 
And only the four women and all the nine 
children have haloes. F. LAMBARDE. 

Siena. 


‘“GREGOR ”’ OF THE Mosquito Coast 
(12 8. x. 190).—I doubt whether the state- 
ment that Gregor, the so-called ‘‘ Cazique of 
Poyais,”’ should be charged with an extensive 
series of frauds is altogether justified. His 
attempt to form a settlement was probably 
a bona fide and honest adventure which 
failed owing to circumstances over which 
the originator had little control. Sir Gregor 
MacGregor, as he is called in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
was the grandson of the Laird of Inverar- 
dran, in Breadalbane, and played a dis- 
tinguished part in the liberation of 
Venezuela. There is a considerable litera- 
ture dealing with the Mosquito Coast, of 
which the following books are representa- 
tive :— 

Weatherhead, W. D., ‘Account of the Ex- 
pedition against the Isthmus of Darien under 
Sir Gregor M’Gregor ’ (1821). 

Strangeways, T., ‘Sketch of the Mosquito 
Shore’ (1822). (This contains a portrait of 
MacGregor.) 

‘Proceedings of an Inquiry instituted by 
Major-General Codd relative to Poyais’ (1824). 

Douglas, J., ‘ Account of the Attempt to form 
a Settlement on the Mosquito Shore in 1823’ 
(in his ‘ Journals and Reminiscences ’). 

Beltran y Rozpide, R., ‘ La Mosquita: Notas 
documentadas ’ (in the ‘ Bulletin of the Spanish 
Geographical Society,’ vol. lii., 1910). 

These and other publications on this sub- 
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ject are in the library of the Royal Colonial! published in 1806 a volume of ‘ Poetical 
Institute, and I shall be pleased to show! Amusements.’ A. ALBRIGHT. 
them at any time to Mr. WILLIs. 
Evans Lewin, Use or “at” orn “IN” witH PLace- 
Librarian. | NAMES (12 S. x. 170).—Although it may be 
The adventurer in question called himself | the fashion now to say that an event took 
“* Sir Gregor MacGregor,” and some account | place in London,” it was the common 
of him will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He | practice once to use the more definite 
had served in the British Army, but in the! preposition * at.” A letter to Gabriel 
war of Spanish-American Independence! Harvey ends “ from my lodgings at London 
went out to Columbia with an expedition thys 10 of Aprill 1579,” and the title page 
fitted out in this country to assist the Of Marlowe’s ‘ Edward the Second’ (1594) 
insurgents. It was due to the protest of the | has the words “imprinted at London for 
Spanish Government against this expedi-| William Jones | dwelling neare Holborne 
tion being permitted to sail that the first; Conduit.” Similarly, too, of Shakespeare's 
Foreign Enlistment Act was passed. Mac-| Sonnets (1609) and of several of his plays. 
Gregor distinguished himself by his bravery Thomas Birch, writing of Chaucer in 1743, 
in the field, and became a general in the Says “ He died at London.” 4 
Venezuelan Army in 1817. After the com-| All this time London was a city of a 
pletion of Venezuelan Independence he reasonable size, with boundaries that were 
promoted a scheme for colonization on| pretty well known. But when it became 
the Mosquito Coast on the east side of Central| the great, amorphous monster that it is, 
America, and described himself as “ His| sprawling with all its inelegant and un- 
Highness Gregor, Cazique of Poyais.” The | certain length over three or four. counties, 
colonization scheme was a failure, but I then people began to say that this or that 
do not think it was correctly described as event happened in London, so vast and so 
a fraud. MacGregor was a manof ambition vague were its outlines. How many of its 
who desired to found a new state. After denizens know nowadays where London 
his failure he returned to Venezuela, where begins and where it ends ? Is Poplar 
in 1839 he was restored to his rank ofGeneral. London? Is West Kensington ? The 


He died at Caracas. R. 8S. Pencetty. ordinary citizen may have one notion; 
12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park. ‘the Post Office official has another; the 

Parliamentary canvasser a third. These 

Forps: “Sanp”’ (12 x.) different conceptions of London—there are 


167).—I do not know Burringham, but) nineteen of them altogether, I believe— 
know other parts of Lincolnshire. It may may impress us by reason of their variety 
be safely assumed that people did not and their number, but they do not make for 
go very far for the material with which they lucidity. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
made the temporary ford,and had to clear’ The Authors’ Club, Whitchall, S.W. 
away the obstruction as soon as possible. 
Probably the water was stagnant in the, The following is an extract from the 
ditch or dyke for the time being, and the ‘ N.E.D.’ under “ at ” :— nite 
| 0 S, 
a place like Sunk Island, in Holderness, ee, and “that in whieh the speaker dwells 
close to the Humber mouth and exposed to (i¢ of any size). . . . Formerly used more 
heavy waves, sea banks are built up with) widely: at Ireland, at London. 
material dug in situ from behind the bank,, Some of the quotations given in the 
the sea face of which is protected by chalk | dictionary are :—* a.p. 755, at Wintan- 
from quarries situated higher up the estuary. ceastre (Winchester); 1258, at Lundene 
The “sand” in this case is warp, that is, (London); 1387, at Ireland; 1742, at 
Humber mud, a mixture of clay and sand. | London (from Pamela). I generally use 
L. L. K. | ** jn” with names of places which are, or 
Wituram Meyter (12 8. x. 190) died| Were in former days, surrounded by walls, 
March 10, 1821, aged 65, in Abbey Church- | like London, Hull, Newcastle, Paris, — 
yard, Bath; proprietor of The Bath Herald L. L. K. 
and one of the magistrates and senior com-| Your correspondent Raven notes that 
mon councilmen of that city. He was a|we always say “in London,” never “at 
clever writer of small pieces of poetry and London”; ‘at Leamington,” not “in 
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Leamington.” Surely not always ! There | took up his office and continued it to the 
are differences with very clear distinctions. | completion. This is mentioned on Edward's. 
“In Leamington is to be found a wonder- | monument in St. Peter’s Church, St. Albans. 
working Spa”; ‘‘ The delegates fixed the| The monument is on the east wall of the 
date and place of their next assembly, | north aisle, and is of light veined marble 
viz., April J, at London.’ Is not this upward of 10ft. high. At the top, in 
quite correct ? “ At” would seem to denote the middle, is a bust of Strong. The in- 
a closer, more intimate, more practical scription records the following particulars :— 


connexion than ‘‘ in,” which merely suggests | Near this Place are Deposited 
the locality. the Remains of 
The great capital is no abiding home, EDWARD STRONG 


dealt 1 t th ance Citizen & Mason of London 
no dweling-piace to the countryman. | whose Masterly Abilities & Skill in his Profession 
It has other, more remote associations for ‘The Many Publick Structures He was Employ’d 
him. ‘In Belmont,” we may remember, in 
lady richly left to whom Bassanio | 7ill most justly manifes ate Posterity. 

| Several years of his Life were Spent, 

in Rome,” “in Mecca ” are many pilgrims | Even from the Foundation to His Laying the 
to whom these sacred places are also, Last Stone 
spiritual capitals. Bassanio eventually And herein (equally with its Ingenious Architect 
made his home and lived “at Belmont.” | be 
The votaries of Portia, however, will ever | ‘Shaced the elicit ompton) 
seek her “in Belmont. Of Seeing both the Beginning and Finishing 

VALENTINE J. O'HARA. of that Stupendous Fabrick. 

The Authors’ Club, London. 


In Piety to his God, 
Appison’s ‘Spectator’ (12 8. x. 168).— In Justice, Fidelity, Kindness and Charity to 
kn f Steel Addincn’s his Neighbour, 

n edition OF Steele and ‘Addison S Spec: | In Temperance, Humility, Contempt of the World, 
tator’ was published in 1753 by J. and R.| and the due Government of all his Appetites and 
Tonson and §. Draper, with frontispieces 
engraved by C. Grignion from designs by n Conjugal and Paternal Affection : 

. te In every Relation : every Action and Scene of Life: 
R. Hayman, a friend of Hogarth. The He was what the Best Man, the Best Christian, 


vignettes of Shakespeare are the mark of Would desire to be at the Hour of Death, 
the Tonsons, derived from the fact that He died the 8:h of February mpccxxIn, 
they carried on business at “‘ Shakespeare’s In the 724 year of his Age. 

Head over against Catherine Street in the So 


Strand,” almost up to the death of the PO ey 
last member of the house, Jacob Tonson| 4 Wife in all Respects Worthy of Such an Husband 


(d. 1767), a great-nephew of the founder She Died 

of the same name, whose partner was his ye 15th of Iune Mpccxxv Aged 72 Years 
brother Richard. It was therefore _ this Their only Daughter 
great-nephew who was the actual publisher Elizabeth New of Newbarns Widow, 
of the edition in question, which is the plain died 26 Octr 1747 Aged 71 Years, 
text in the usual eight volumes, 12mo. 


The register records the burial of the 
above-named persons as under :— 

1723/4. Mr. Edward Strong, Feb. 14. 

Lowndes records that the edition of Addi- ons) —~ — Strong, widow of Mr. 
son’s ‘ Spectator’ printed by J. and R. Tonson | “ward, June <. 
and 8. Draper, with titles by Hay- Hew, 
man, was issued in eight volumes, 8vo, in A Mr. Thomas New was buried July 22, 
1747. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 1736; he was probably the husband of 
Elizabeth. 

OXFORDSHIRE MAsons (12 S. x. 89, 138, St. Christopher’s or Kitts’s quarries, 
194, 214).—In ‘ Memorials of 8. Paul's Cathe- | situated about half a mile south-west from 
dral,’ by the late Archdeacon Sinclair, p. 235, | Burford, produced the stone which was 
it is stated that Thomas Strong of Taynton, | used for the columns, mouldings and tracery 
Oxon, was Master of the Masons at the| of the cathedral. 
commencement of the rebuilding, and In the south transept of Burford church, 
that after he died his brother Edward, who| Oxon, is a mural tablet to Christopher 
had from the first been associated with him, | Kempster (d. 1715), who is said to have 


W. S. 


Harrogate. 
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assisted in building the cathedral and 
dome of St. Paul’s. 

Can any reader give biographical details 
of Jasper Lathom, one of the masons men- 
tioned at ante, p. 89 ? 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


MES. (15 8. x. Papworth records many similar arms with 


query seems to refer to the purchases by 
the Bodleian Library at Sotheby’s in April, 
1843 (Milles Collection) (see Gentleman’s 
Magazine, July, 1843, p. 72). Milles’s 
‘Risdon’ and ‘ Westcote’ were tran- 
scripts. The Risdon MS. purchased by 
the British Museum (add. MS. 36748) 
from Sir Thomas Phillipps’s library was 
propably earlier. There are also Westcote 
MSS. at the British Museum and another is 
mentioned in Devon Notes and Queries, v. 52. 
M. 

Booxk-PLATE OF D. ANDREWS DE SwayTH- 
LING (12 8. x. 191).—Swathling is a pleasant 
village just outside Southampton to the 
north. Itis partly in the parish of North, 
partly in the parish of South Stoneham. 
Writing of South Stoneham Church, John 
Duthey (‘Sketches of Hampshire,’ 1839) 
says :— 

At the south side of the eastern wall is a monu- 
ment of foreign sculpture, in memory of Dummer 
Andrews, Esq., and of his daughter Mary. 

No dates given. No doubt Mr. Price 
could obtain full particulars from the in- 
cumbent of St. Mary’s Church, South 
Stoneham, near Southampton. 

W. CourtHorE Forman. 


The arms given by Mr. Price are ascribed 
by Burke to Andrewes of Bisbrook, in 
Rutland. The crest is, A demi-lion or, 
ducally crowned arg., holding in the dexter 
paw a human heart gu. There is a pedigree 
of the family in Wright’s ‘History of 
Rutland,’ and a short pedigree of a junior 
branch in J. H. Hill’s ‘ History of Langton.’ 
In the crest of this junior branch the lion 
holds a human head between his paws. 

H. J. B. CLEMEnNtTs. 


UNIDENTIFIED ARMs (12 8. x. 130, 199).— 
These are the arms of the Alberton family, 


according to Papworth’s ‘Ordinary of) 
British Armorials’ and Burke’s ‘ General | 


arms given by Papworth and Burke to this 
Alberton family are identical with those 
given by Masor WILBERFORCE-BELL of the 
family whose identity he is seeking; and 
to the Alberton arms Burke appends the 
following crest, viz., A pennon in bend 
gules, staff headed sable and tasselled or. 
Is your correspondent sure of his tinctures, 


different tincturing, and with the bulls’ 
heads erased, couped and cabossed ? 
Cross CROSSLET. 


DERIVATION OF CHINKWELL (12 8S. x. 93, 
157).—There is a Chinkwell Tor on Bone- 
hill Down in the parish of Widecombe-in- 
the-Moor, Dartmoor. It is marked thus 
in the Survey of 1810 as well as in 1904, 
I only know of this one instance of the name 
in Devon. It is on the east side of the 
valley of the East Webburn, some 600 feet 
above the level of the stream. Numerous 
springs are in the hill-side, the nearest to 
the tor being Slades Well, just below a 
hut circle and about equidistant from and 
between Honeybag Tor and Chinkwell Tor. 
As the ch in the place-name Chelston can be 
traced in record to the soft rendering Shilstone, 
which name elsewhere is rendered in Domes- 
day Book as Selvestan, meaning a dolmen, 
so I suggest that Chinkwell would be the 
Anglo-Saxon Sinc-wyll. The exact signifi- 
cation of the first syllable may be open to 
doubt. The A.S. word Sinc-geof is quoted 
by Bosworth, from ‘ Boethius,’ by Rawlin- 
son, as meaning money-gift. As applied 
to a spring, more likely the adjective is 
derived from the verb sincan, and simply 
means the sunken spring. There cannot 
be any Roman connexion in this instance 
of the word. 

Similarly Chigwell would be Sig-wyll, 
from sigan, which also means “to sink, to 
fall.” HucH R. WatKin. 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


LanpD MEASUREMENT TeRms (12 8. x. 48, 
96, 156, 198).—Correspondents on pp. 96 and 
198 appear to miss one simple meaning of 
the word ‘‘ warland,” which is applied to a 
site adjoining the river Dart at Totnes. It 
gave name to a small religious house of the 
Holy Trinity founded in 1271 by Bishop 


Armory’; but when or where this family | Walter Bronescombe. The word occurs spelt 


flourished I am unable to say, as I find no. 
record of it in Bridger’s ‘ Index to Pedigrees | 
of English Families’ (1867), nor in‘ The. 
Genealogist’s Guide to Printed Pedigrees,’ | 


in various ways—warloid, werlo ide, la were 
lande, la worla »d—and meant “‘ the enclosed 
or fenced land, probably referring to & 
‘weir’ or rough protection of wattles built 


by George W. Marshall, LL.D. (1879). The} along the line of Warland Street to check 


ti 
T 
a 
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the water at high tide.” See ‘ History of 
Totnes Priory and Medieval Town,’ in which 
are many instances of the name. 
Hucu R. Watkin. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


WILLIAM Spry (12 S. ix. 510; x. 14).— 
It may interest C. H. S. to know that a 
William Spry was Governor of Barbados. 
He left an only daughter and heiress, Wil- 
helmina, who was married on Aug. 30, 
1792, to William Earle Welby, eldest son of 
Sir William Earle Welby, Bart. 

JAS. SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Oxtpm1xon (10 S. vi. 249, 416).—-In 
easually looking through some numbers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for 1906 I came across notes 
regarding this family at the above references. | 
It would be interesting to know whom John | 
Oldmixon (1673-1742) married and what) 
issue he had. In this connexion the. 
following extract from The Edinburgh Adver- 
tiser, dated Jan. 27, 1789, may be of, 
interest :— | 

In the 84th year of her age, Mrs. Hannah Old- | 
mixon of Newland, Gloucestershire. This lady | 
was the daughter of John Oldmixon of Oldmixon, | 
Esquire,in the county of Somerset, the renowned | 
antagonist of Pope, and the great Whig historian 
of the last century. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


CHEESE SAINT AND CHEESE SACRIFICES | 
(12 S. ix. 130, 239, 255, 279, 335).—For | 
sacrificial gifts of cheese see ‘Gregory of 
Tours, quoted by Ho6fler in the Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie, new series, vi., p. 101b. 
I owe the reference to the article ‘ Kise,’ in 
Hoops’s ‘ Reallexikon der Germanischen 
Altertumskunde.’ L. R. M. StracHan. 

Birmingham University. 

VERLAINE AT STICKNEY (12 S. ix. 429, 472” 


518; x. 14).—May I be allowed to supple- 
ment my letter under this heading. On’ 
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and none the worse because his unusual English 
added lightness to the proceedings. Red faces 
grew redder with suppressed mirth, until suppres- 
sion failed, as Verlaine turned upon one rustic pupil 
suffering from old-fashioned influenza, yet guiltless 
of the use of the handkerchief, and roared out, 
‘“*Sweep your nose, sir! sweep your nose!” <A 
difficulty with some of the villagers was to get 
at Verlaine’s true designation. ‘‘ Monsieur ” was 
taken as a first name, and they wished to be 
respectful to the genial foreigner. Soit came about 


that he found himself addressed as ‘“ Mister 
Mossoo,”’ to his own great enjoyment. 
Verlaine’s good nature was great. One re- 


members how two big boys used to presume on it 
in the long walks they regularly took with him. 
The question would be frequently propounded, 
‘* What is the French for water ?”’ The answer 
would be duly returned. “ L’eau.”” Then the 
two would be bracketed, ‘‘ Waterloo! How is 
that, monsieur ?”’ Verlaine would give desperate 
chase as the two boys sought safety in flight. He 
took it ail in excellent part. One remembers 
teaching him to charge in the football field, the 
lesson being accompanied by practical lessons upon 
Verlaine’s person. What wonder that English 
boys’ prejudices yielded to him, and they voted 
him the freedom of the country. Verlaine went 
to the plain-brick Wesleyan chapel in the village. 


| He was anxious to know the points of divergence 


between church and chapel. He stored up one 
sentence from a sermon, and would roll it out as 
a stock quotation, ‘‘ This question is shrouded 


in impenetrable mystery.” He attended the 
Sunday School anniversary. . . . Verlaine’s 
quick sympathy appreciated the simple ritual and 


the evident reality of the occasion. 

A relaxation which Verlaine allowed himself 
was a trip to Boston on the Saturday school 
holiday. The mode of conveyance was @ carrier’s 
spring-cart. Goods were carried as well as 
passengers, and Verlaine would find himself mixed 
up with baskets of butter and eggs, and cretes of 
poultry, and bags of farm produce. 

At Boston he made friends, and later resided 
there for a while. Verlaine in the carrier’s cart 
was a strange figure. He used to make clever 
sketches of himself wedged in and obscured by 
large countrywomen with exaggerated baskets, 
his own slim figure almost at vanishing point 
under the pressure. The arrival of Verlaine’s 
mother at Stickney added a new interest to the 
place. She had aroom over the tailor’s shop over- 
looking the rectory grounds, and almost beneath 
the shade of the noble chestnut trees. She knew 


looking through some volumes of cuttings | no English at all and must have found the village 
the other night T came across an article which | unutterably dull but for the devotion of her son, 


will be of interest to St. SwirH1n as it deals’ Pe her This 

devotion was one oO e touches quicKiv appre- 
mainly with Verlanie ' bearing at Stickney. ciated in the domestic atmosphere of old village 
It was contributed to 7. P.’s Weekly, now jife, and went straight to the hearts of the people. 
happily come to life again under another His speech and his manners might be outlandish 
name, and entitled ‘ Paul Verlaine in Lincoln- | and fair subject for their clumsy ridicule, but he 


shire, by One who knew him there. I was a good son to his mother, and public opinion 
following :— |regarded him, therefore, as a man who at all 


| events had the root of the matter in him. 


It savs a good deal for Verlaine’s personal bear- | 
ing that he quickly won toleration, and presently 
popularity, among the villagers. Oneof Verlaine’s | 
subjects in the school was drawing. This was | 
taught in class. The boys liked their teacher, | 


The arrival of Verlaine’s mother at 
Stickney does not agree with Lepelletier. 
W. A. Hutcuison. 
32, Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 
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“Mayor” AS A WoMAN’S TITLE (12 8.x. Shiringham’s, in White Hart Court, White- 
149).—-Contributors who are learned enough chapel; Wright’s, in Artillery Lane. Some 
in municipal usage to answer the query at, of these became better than ‘“ coffee-houses,”’ 
the above reference would oblige me if at) but many became much worse, and were 
the same time they would give the correct ‘“‘ winked at” by the officers of the law 
title for a woman councillor. A paragraph because they were handy for occasional 
in The Times for April 6, 1921, ran as’ rounding up of thieves and receivers not 
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follows :— 
At the declaration of the poll for the Ilford Urban 


District Council Mrs. Whitten, a _ successful, 


‘collectable in market places like Rosemary 
Lane. Mc. 


of a Moon Foik-Lore: Harr-cutrine (12 8. 
councillor. Mr. Partington, the returning officer, x, 93)—-My mother, when we were children 
replied that she was ‘‘ Councillor Mrs. Whitten. and I had some hair to cut (which, alas, is 


If she were the wife of a councillor, she would be | 


‘Mrs. Councillor Whitten.’’ | 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
that as the moon waxed so would our hair 


not the case now !), always made us have our 
hair cut at the new moon, the idea being 


Is not there a paralled case in the} strengthen. The same idea exists amongst 
instance of Mary, daughter of King Henry | the Piedmontese peasantry. 


VIII., who was created in her father’s life- 
time ‘‘ Prince (not ‘* Princess ’’) of Wales ? 
R..B. | 

Upton. | 


Fippuers’ GREEN (12 8S. x. 130).—The! 
‘E.D.D.’ gives: (a) ‘‘ An imaginary place 
used as an expletive,” with a quotation from | 
West Yorkshire dialect; (b) ‘‘A_ sailor’s. 
imaginary paradise,” with a Cornish quota- | 
tion from the Folk-Lore Record. | 

The ‘N.E.D.’ has: ‘ Fiddlers’ Green| 
(naut.): a sailor’s elysium, in which wine, 
women, and song figure prominently 
(Farmer).” The quotations at the reference , 
would appear to apply to the “ place used. 
as an expletive,” but it is curious that the | 
wandering fiddler, usually in his lifetime. 
a popular person on the village green, | 
should be consigned after death to a green 
in the neighbourhood mentioned. The | 
sailor’s idea of a paradise with a fiddler, 
and other delights is more easily explained. | 

C. W. FrreBRACE (Capt.). 

Elmstone Court, Preston, Canterbury. | 


| 
| 


East Lonpon ‘“ CoFFEE-HOUSES ” (12 8. 
x. 107).—Among the “ coffee-houses”’ in! 
East London in the reign of Queen Anne| 
there are mentioned in various places :| 
Baldrey’s, next the Church, Aldgate Without; | 
Boulder’s, in Church Lane, Houndsditch ; 
The Black Boy, in Prescott Street, Goodman's 
Fields ; Bland’s, in Catherine Wheel Alley, 
Whitechapel ; Brightman’s, near Wapping 
Old Stairs; Draper’s, opposite Leadenhall 
Gate ; The Essex, Whitechapel ; Finch’s, in 
the Minories ; The Gun, in Mansfield Street, 
Goodman’s Fields; Haverse’s, at White- 
chapel Bars ; The Marlborough, in Wellclose 
Square; Pear’s, in Broad Street, Ratcliffe ; 


S. H. Du Parc. 


Hazlitt, in his ‘ Faiths and Folklore,’ gives 
several instances at pp. 14 and 20 of persons 
on the continent consulting the moon before 
they bled, cut their hair, pared their nails, 
&e., and Lean, in his ‘ Collectanea,’ gives 
others in this country under ‘ Waning of the 
Moon,’ at pp. 244 and 246. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This subject was discussed at 10 8. iv. 29, 
116, 173, 234, where Mr. Crooks will find 
much interesting information. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Srr THomas DincLey.—(11 8. ix. 6; 1258. 
x. 98).—According to theVisitation of Surrey, 
1623, ‘‘Mabell (sister of Wm. Weston, 
Lord Pryor of St. Johns) was the wife of. 
John Dingley of the Isle of Wight.” 

In the ‘ Oglander Memoirs’ it is stated :— 

Dinglye came olso into owre Island in Rvychard 
ye Seconde’s reygn®, being of an awntien! fam«ly 
in Kent. - The fyrst of this fam lv that 
came came into owre Island matech:d with ye 
daughter and h2yre of that awn‘ient fam: lve 
Ralfe de Woolverton, by whom they nowe injoye 
Woolverton. 

Woolverton is a manor in the parish of 
Shorwell, some five miles south-west of 
Newport. ALFRED T. EVERITT. 


Admiralty Road, Portsmouth. 


Burr-watnut (12 S. x. 191).—Is not this 
the term given to the knotty excrescences 
or woody outgrowths from the trunk of the 
walnut tree? They are sometimes two 
to three feet across and a fot or more 
in thickness, weighing five to six hundred- 
weights, being generally beautifully mottled ; 
they are highly valued for veneers. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


om 
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HieueatTe (12 S. x. 132).—This word 
naturally occurs, or has been recorded, as 
a place-name in many hilly districts, 
although the places so described may be 
too obscure to be mentioned in gazetteers 
or marked on maps. In the three south- 
eastern counties alone there is one at 
Forest Row, Sussex; at Hawkhurst, Kent; 
and there was one formerly at Dorking, 
Surrey. An early instance of its use as a 
surname isa “de Hygate” in Kent, 1263. 
Some well-known names derived from it 
are Haygate, Heygate, and, in most cases, 
Hyatt, Highett, &c. The variations in 
the first syllable of these names are due to 
the unsettled spelling and pronunciation of 
high in Middle English. E. G. T. 


MippLE Row (12 S. x. 94).— 
The exact date of the demolition could 
easily be obtained by application to the 
clerk of the Holborn Town Council. So 
far as my memory goes I should say it was 
in the seventies. As the object of the re- 
moval of Middle Row was to widen the main 
thoroughfare, the then existing owners of the 
property must have received compensation 
in the usual way. G. W. YOUNGER. 

2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


This was demolished in 1868. 
J. ARDAGH. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. x. 
191).—These lines should be :— 

“That there’s on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veil’d though it be, than Parliament or King.” 
They are by George Wither. The passage of 
his * Vox Pacifica’ at the end of which they come 
is given with the reference p. 119, ed. 1645, under 
the heading ‘ Parliamentary Quotation,’ at 10 S. 
iii, 494, A correspondent in an earlier number of 
the same volume, p. 206, had sent a ludicrous 
account of the different forms in which the 
quotation was reported when made in the House 
of Commons (Feb. 14, 1905) by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. To drop “ that” and expand 
“ there’s” to “‘ there is” is of course legitimate. 
It may be remembered that when the late 
Marquess of Salisbury enlivened a _ speech 
with a saying from Tacitus hardly any daily 
paper got the words right. For this the acoustic 
deficiencies of the House of Lords were in part 

responsible. EpWARD BENSLY. 


Rotes on Books. 


Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. By F. L. Lucas. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Lucas begins by drawing out before us the 
old contrast between classic and romantic. 
own mind leans towards the romantic. 
whatever he finds ; 

come into his head ; 


His 
He uses 
sets things down as they 
ignores differences of key 


or tone, and rejoices in flights which carry him 
in an instant from Sophocles to Mr. Wells. Litera- 
ture being one and eternal, how should he be 
tied to observance of succession in time ? What 
we may call a trick of anachronism strikes one 
in a few instances as amusing though awkward— 
for example, ‘‘ Schopenhauerianism ” said te be 
ill-fitted for Seneca; but becomes somewhat 
wearisome by repetition. He waxes sometimes 
extremely fierce (so he speaks of “‘ that lewd- 
minded fiend Tertullian ’’), sometimes pontifical. 
He confides to us a belief that the majority of 
mankind are such hypocrites as to take in even 
themselves ; and goes on to say that there are 
few abominations worse than a conscious hypo- 
crite. Needless to say, paradox, epigram and 
challenge abound; and we perceive at every 
turn the design to startle. 

Truth constrains us to say that we regret 
some of this, but it also constrains us to say that 
in spite of faults of treatment—some more and 
some less superficial—we have enjoyed this 
study and recommend it as intrinsically a good 
contribution to the history of the drama. The 
account of that history before Seneca takes us, 
inevitably, over very well-travelled ground. 
Yet our guide has so fixed his halting-places and 
so contrived the grouping of his facts and the 
arrangement of vistas that the reader’s interest 
becomes as lively as if the subject were new. 
A disputable statement here and there (take, for 
instance, the characterization of the Latin lan- 
guage) does not affect the value of the outline as a 
whole. The study of Seneca as a man impresses 
one as having been very congenial to Mr. Lucas, 
in the sense that Seneca presents a type of 
character for which he has much shrewd insight. 
He sums up both justly and sympathetically, after 
a sufficiently full account of Seneca’s life and 
times. Not less successful is the treatment of 
the tragedies of Seneca. The relations be- 
tween literature and the life of the time 
have, indeed, never furnished more _ instruc- 
tive—albeit one may call it pathological— 
material for consideration than in the days of the 
Empire. Mr. Lucas again handles a well-worn 
theme with admirable freshness, which probably 
arises from a perception of not a little similaiity 
as well as some notable contrast, in this respect, 
between the days of Seneca and our own. The 
essential qualities of the plays have been well 
apprehended, and they are illustrated with skill 
and judgment, both as to what repels and as to 
what is fine in them. In turning from this 
chapter to those which deal with the main subject 
of the book, the influence of Seneca on the Eliza- 
bethans, the reader will find himself with a 
sufficiently clear and vital conception of Seneca’s 
work and spirit. 

““The rising infancy of English drama could 
find nothing in classics so near its own level as 
the declining senility of Roman. Nero’s Rome 
had the crudity of surfeit, Elizabethan England 
the crudity of hunger, his Rome the cruelty of 
over-sophistication and decadence, her England 
the cruelty of raw and primitive youth.’ In 
these sentences Mr. Lucas sums up his lively 
account of the earlier development of the English 
drama and gives his explanation of the strange 
preference of Latin to Greek, of Seneca to 
Sophocles, in the Renaissance. The explanation 
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is plausible, though, in regard to peoples, we 
think expressions of “youth” and “age” 
tend to be used too frequently and taken too 
literally.. 

Mr. Lucas, working over again the field of 
Cunliffe’s monograph, deals capably with such 
imitators of Seneca as Daniel, Kyd and Marston, 
but with great satisfaction we find that his read- 
ing makes him more and more sceptical about | 
the bulk of Shakespeare’s supposed borrowings. | 
Even the parallel between ‘ Macbeth’ and the | 
‘“Hereules Furens’ noted by Lessing (‘ Quis | 
Tanais abluere dextram  poterit ?)—a | 
clearer example than most—hardly strikes one as | 
more than a coincidence, the thought itself being 
so natural. A study of reputed origins 1s under- 
taken somewhat at the student's peril: post hoc | 
is all too easily turned into propter hoc. Mr. | 
Lucas, however, does not appear to be in danger. | 


Isaac Greene: A Lancashire Lawyer of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Ronald  Stewart- | 
Brown. (Liverpool. Privately printed. 6s. 6d.) | 

THIS monograph falls into three parts, of which 

the first gives an account of Isaac Greene. Dying} 

in 1749, Greene had made his mark in the life of | 

Liverpool and amassed a considerable property | 

in manors in the county. Among his descendants | 

in the female line is the Marquess of Salisbury. | 

Yet until 1911 no one had succeeded even in) 

identifying his father; and not until 1920 could | 

his family be traced. At the latter date Mr. John | 

Brownbill found among Lancaster Chancery | 

Records particulars of a suit which have enabled 

our author to trace the line of Isaac Greene’s | 

progenitors back to the late fifteenth century— | 

a piece of work on which he is much to be con- | 

gratulated. The Greenes were a yeoman family | 

who lived at Rainhill and Whiston, in the parish | 
of Prescot. Their first appearance in the records | 

—early in the sixteenth century—is as parties 

to a violent dispute over a piece of common 

pasture—known as the Copt Holt, whereon a 

magnate of the neighbourhood had insisted on 

building some houses, which the Greenes'| 
apparently took upon themselves to burn down. 

In the late seventeenth century from farming | 

they turned to mercantile life. Edward Greene, | 

father of Isaac, failed in business and went abroad. | 

Isaac, born in 1678, was apprenticed to an| 

attorney, and his industry, ability and good | 

fortune brought him to a position of importance | 
before the age of forty. Already he was the owner | 

of several manors, and of land in near half a 

score places besides. Trading with the West 

Indies may well have been the source of his! 

wealth—and it is worth noting that the slave 

trade did not rise into activity until after his 
day. The purchases of Greene’s estates make 

a very interesting study, for which the researches 

both of our author and of Mr. Brownbill have | 

discovered abundant material. He made, rather | 
late in life, a very profitable marriage with the 
heiress of the Aspinwalls, who brought him the | 
great manor of Hale. By her he had three 
daughters, of whom the youngest married Bamber | 

Gascoyne and was grandmother to that Frances | 

Mary Gascoyne who became the first wife of 

the second Marquess of Salisbury. 

The second part of this monograph is com- 
posed of the diary of Ireland, Isaac Greene’s 


second daughter, who married Thomas Black- 
burne of Orford. Its pages relate—in very 
simple notes, many of which consist of little 
but names—the course of two visits to London, 
and a visit with her father to Scarborough, 
during which the old man died suddenly of 
apoplexy. Mr. Stewart-Brown has _ supplied 
short biographical notes to the names, some of 
which carry considerable interest, for the Liver- 
pool attorney at the close of his life was moving 
in a numerous and polished circle. 

The photograph of Isaac Greene from the 
portrait attributed to Hogarth’ at Hale Hall 
shows the face of a Gon vivant, but of a humorous, 
shrewd character, by no means, if the broad 
forchead is to be trusted, devoid of benevolence. 
The portraits of Ireland and Mary Greene are 
also given. 

Mr. Stewart-Brown has not only arranged 
with clearness and skill his interesting material, 
but also made his book as a whole decidedly 
readable. 


Early British Trackways. By Alfred Watkins. 

(Hereford : The Watkins Meter Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Tuis little book puts forward with great en- 
thusiasm a theory that prehistoric trackways 
were all straight lines marked out upon a sighting 
system by experts. The sighting-lines, or ‘‘ leys,” 
were taken from and to natural conspicuous 
features of the landscape, and the line was kept 
true by marking-points, which might be mounds, 
water, trees, blocks of stone or cuttings. The 


| author offers as proofs a series of observations in 


which at least four of such marking-points are 
found situated in a straight line between two im- 
portant points, the terminals of the trackway, 
and he claims to show interrupted remains of old 
‘leys ’’ in several places. He illustrates his work 
with a considerable number of excellent photo- 
graphs; and proceeds to interpret place-names 
in accordance with his discovery. It will be ob- 
vious at once that a more extended study is 
required before this theory can be taken seriously, 
but we think Mr. Watkins has shown that his 
hypothesis is good enough to be more widely 
experimented with. So far it has been applied 
to the country about Hereford. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’? —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has aiready appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 
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Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

VoL. rx., SERIES12 .. 4/6 each 
ForRMER VOLUMES (any series) 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 
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Publisher’s CLoTH BINDING CAsEs, in colours to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 
83, High Street, Marylebone, W.1. 


Catalogues of Second-Hand Books in all 
branches of Literature are issued monthly. 
These are sent post free on application. 
When applying state what subjects you 
are interested in and your name will be 
registered. 

RECENT CATALOGUES. 
Anthropology, Folk-Lore and Archeology. 
Hand-List of Biographies (1400 items). 
The West Indies, 

Clearance List of Books on all Subjects. 
The County of Surrey. 


No. 421. 
No. 422. 
No. 423. 
No. 424. 
No. 425. 


Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 


All. volumes «2 oc co each 
SERIES 12: 
Vols. I. to rmx, .. 2/- each 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 


postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 

The index for Vol. IX., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price ls. 6d. post free. 


RNotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 


The Publisher, ‘NorEs AND QuERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Re evidence of Marriage of Mary Seymour 
| to Sir Edward Bushell (Advt. Notes and Queries, 
11-3-1922). 
| The date of 29th August, 1568, was a clerical 
_ error for 29th August, 1548. 
HASTIES, 65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 


| £100 REWARD. 
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ESEARCH, Transcription of MSS., Indexing, 
Committee Work, Translation (seven languazes).—Miss 
MACK ENZLE, 7, Phoenix Lodge Mansions, | ondon, W.6. 


BoeEs and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
u printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &e. 
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free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London, S.E.22. 
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Wanted. Beaven, Mems of O'd Chelsea, 12/6; Thornbury, 
Haunted London, 1880, 9-; Brayley, londiniana, 4 vols., 
y 5/-; Larwood, Story of London Parks, 6/-; 


Mor., 1829, 35/- 

Gordon, Old Time Aldwych and Kingsway, 8/6. 

T. JOHN OF JERUSALEM.—A short History of the 
Order, 1014-1919. Iilustrated. E.M. Tenison. Cloth 5s.; 


Paper 3s. 6d.—S.S.P.P., Ltd., 32, George St., Hanover Sq., W.1. 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
your money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 
Case, £11 11s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 18s. 
Latest Olivers (No. 9’s) frem £10 10s. Rivb ons and carbous 
for all machines.—THE AMAL AMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. Tel. City 4443. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have over 1,000,000 volumes on every 
conceivable subject in stock. Catalogue 467 
free: mention requirements. Search made 
for any out-of-print book not to be found in 

our stock and reported free of charge. 
“ They (Foyles) are real bookfinders in the 

best sense of that much abused term.” 
Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘ Coutts & Co,” 
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The Comtletion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth : £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather ats 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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